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THE HEKAP-CLOUD, OR CUMULUS, 


CLOUD-CHANGES. 

HY do the clouds float? How many of us 
have asked this question, as, on a fair day 
in summer, we have gazed upward into the 

deep blue sky, over which hurried the drifted 
heaps of feathery snow! How many of us have 
wondered, as the heavy rain struck our earth like 
a terrific charge of liquid bullets, while the noon- 
day sup was veiled from our sight by dense sheets 
of leaden hue! Or mused over it dreamily, when 
the king of day sank in the west, attended by a 
gorgeous retinue of filmy shapes, bathed in crimson, 
and purple, and gold ! 

The clouds are composed of water, we have been 
taught. Also that water is eight hundred and 
fifteen times heavier than air. How can we ac- 
count for the anomaly of a heavier fluid sustaining 
itself in the midst of a lighter? 

Probably the ancients speculated more or less 
over the problem—perhaps some of them even 
offered an approximate solution. But not until 
Halley, a distinguished contemporary of Sir Isaac 
Newton, gave to the world his theory, did any one 
find a key to the mystery. 


Halley’s idea was that clouds are composed of 
y I 


VOL. XLVIII.—35. 


| little hollow vesicles, or bladders, of which the 


| outer films only are water, the interior space being 


filled with air. This belief was strengthened by 
the researches of the great Swiss philosopher, De 
Saussure, who ascertained that the visible particles 
which rise from the surface of warm water during 
evaporation have quite a different aspect from 
those which fall from the air during rapid con- 
densation of moisture. He satisfied himself that 
the rising specks where hollow spheres, or blad- 
ders, and that the falling ones were liquid drops. 
The actual state in which the water particles are 
arranged in the clouds is still questioned by some 
authorities; but so far as investigation has yet 
gone, the idea that mist-specks may be hollow 
films of water inclosing nuclei of air, seems to 
possess a fair degree of probability. 

Still, the question rises: Even ifthe water com- 
posing a cloud is thus partially buoyed up, why, 
being as water is still heavier than air, do the 
clouds remain suspended so long, and so high? 
But, casting aside all theories and author ties, an 
intelligent look at the skies ought to answer such 
an inquiry. Clouds are not precisely suspended, 
neither do they really float, They are always in 
motion, being perpetually carried along by the 

(499) 
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wind. As we all know, rain, which is composed 
of solid particles of water, and so must be much 
heavier than cloud-specks, is frequently borne 
long distances in any direction before reaching 
the ground ; sometimes, in fact, being so broken 
up and scattered as never to reach it at all. So, in 
our day, this old meteorological puzzle may be 
easily disposed of in a very few words. 

The formation of clouds is also an interesting 
study. In considering this subject, it is necessary, 
first of all, to recognize the four primary shapes in 
which they appear, namely, Cumulus, Cirrus, 
Stratus and Nimbus. Besides these, there are 
modifications and combinations of all. 

The Cumulus, or Heap-cloud is, perhaps, the 





THE NIMBUS CLOUD. 








gradually from the superincumbent load, and is 
immediately after chilled, in part as a consequence 
of its own expansion, and in part because of the 
lower temperature of the high region which it has 
reached. Under this double influence, the air 
}expansion and the chill, the invisible vapor 
| gathers itself into mist-spherules, and appears as 
| visible cloud. This, as we have said, is the Cumu- 
|lus. Although properly belonging to the upper 
air, it is also seen in the mid-region, ascending to 
a somewhat higher elevation at midday and sink- 
|ing to a lower one in the evening. It is alsoa 
cloud of land-districts rather than of the sea, as 
heated ground is necessary to establish the upward 
direction of the air-currents. But when it has 
once. been formed over the 








land, it is capable of being 
drifted out long distances over 
the sea. When these cumu- 
lus clouds observe their normal 
rule of growing in size and 
rising in height at midday, and 
of diminishing in size and sink- 
ing in the evening, they are in- 
variably indications of settled 
weather ; but when, on the other 
hand, they grow in size and in 
density as they subside in the 
evening, they indicate increas- 
ing moisture and greater chill 
in the lower regions of the 
atmosphere, and may be re- 
garded as certain signs of ap- 
proaching rain. 

The Cirrus, Curl-cloud or 
Streak-cloud may be seen in 
settled, fine weather, when 
there is not moisture enough 


most frequently seen, and the most beautiful, re-| in the ascending currents of the air to form cumuli 


sembling vast snow-banks piled upon each other. | 
It is properly a day-cloud, and begins to form 
early in the morning after the sun has warmed the 
earth. I[t rises into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, and assumes its largest dimensions 
soon after noon, and then it dwindles away toward 
evening. In the morning, when the sunshine 
falls upon the heat-absorbing soil, the air which 
rests in immediate contact with it becomes warmed 
by the touch, and expands as it is warmed, drink- 
ing up at the same time whatever moisture is 
rising up into it from the earth in the condition of 
vapor. The expanded air is then driven directly | 
up from the ground by the pressure of the inflow- 
ing, heavier and colder atmosphere from around 
and above, and as it rises, ballon-like, under the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the mid-region of the atmosphere. As a result 


| of this dryness of the lower air, faint streaks of 


white cloud appear flecking the blue sky, far above 
the region in which the heap-clouds sail. A few 
delicate threads are first penciled out on the azure 
background, and these then grow by the addition 
to them and interlacing with them of new strands. 
The streaks sometimes assume the form of feathers 
or of tufts, like flowing horse-tails ; sometimes they 
are parallel to each other, and sometimes they 
cross and interlace like the meshes of a net; some- 
times they diverge like the fingers of a hand, and 
very often they are curled up like locks of hair. 
In all these diversities of form, however, they are 
of a thin, filmy nature, and in all they present 
themselves only at very high elevations, being 


influence of this pressure, it carries with it the | commonly as much as five or six miles above the 
aqueous load which is entangled amidst its parti- | ground. The white streaks in these clouds seem 
cles. As it mounts up, however, in the atmos-/to be formed by particles of snow or ice rather 
phere, it is first expanded still more on account of |than water. The air below being dry, no deposit 
the diminishing air-weight above, as it escapes | of visible mist occurs, except at an elevation cold 
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enough to deposit ice instead of water, which then 
arranges itself in needles of the most exquisite fine- 
ness. These filmy cloud-streaks, as we have inti- 
mated, are all classed as Curl-cloud, or Cirrus. 
The next form to which a distinct name is 
given is the Stratus, or Sheet-cloud, though this is 
most frequently seen in combination with some 
other variety. It consists of vapor arranged in 
the form of parallel, horizontal beds, or strata, 
which, when combined with other clouds, appears 
as their bases. It is formed from the Cirrus, just 
described, in the following manner. When, in 
consequence of a sudden increase of moisture from 
the drifting in of a vapor-laden wind, the streaks 
of the curl-cloud in the upper region of the air be- 
come more abundant, they at 
length get woven out into a con- 
tinuous stratum, or bed, and at 
the same time settle down to a 
lower level on account of their 
augmented density. In this in- 
termediate state, the cloud is 
called the 
Thread-cloud. In its completed 
form, or Stratus, it is a cloud of 


Cirro-Stratus, or 


considerable lateral extent, and 
of small perpendicular depth; 
the fibres and streaks of the 
cirrus settle down into a hori- 
zontal position, approach each 
other, and finally interweave or 
fuse themselves into a continu- 


ous layer. Waegt Aa ORT 


As the cloud reaches a lower 
region of the atmosphere, the ice [SS 2/AK L259) 
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times very closely resemble snow-mountains. The 
OCumulo-stratus is the parent of the fourth form of 
cloud, namely, Nimbus, or Rain-cloud. This has 
also been called the cumulo-cirro stratus, because it 
may be regarded as a confused intermingling of 
heap-cloud, streak-cloud and sheet-cloud—a host 
of clouds pouring out rain. 

In the formation of the rain-cloud, the lower 
clouds spread out in all directions until they unite 
into one uniform and compact homogeneous mass, 
from which the gathering rain-drops fall. The 
distinctive characteristic of the rain-cloud is the 
thick, impenetrable confusion of its homogeneous 
mass, and the streaky, undefined shading away of 


its outer edges. 
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in it gradually approximates to 
the state of water. When it is 
quite melted, the stratification of 
the cloud is broken up into separate mottlings, 
described by the celebrated meteorologist, Luke 
Howard, as resembling a flock of sheep. It is the 
stratus, or cirro-stratus, in the process of being re- 
modeled into miniature cumuli, as indicated by 
its name Cirro-cumulus. It is also called the 
Ourdled-cloud. 

In very moist states of the atmosphere, the 
cumulus also gathers into continuous masses. The 
rolling heaps, piled up higher and higher, are 
connected together by horizontal beds. The cloud 
then takes the name of Cumulo-stratus. The rolled 
form of the cumulus can generally be traced for a 
long time in the thickening and growing mass. It 
towers up at first in projecting summits above the 
stratified base, but subsequently the rolled pro- 
tuberances overflow at the sides, and hang down 
from the flat bed, until at last the whole sky is 
filled with one dense and undistinguishable mass. 
But when this dense mass floats away toward the 
distant horizon, it is finally seen there as a flat 
drift, overlapped by rolling summits, which at 


MULO-STRATUS CLOUD, 


Such is a briet review of the most common 
varieties of clouds, after the now classical system 
of Luke Howard, first published in 1803. Within 
the last few years, however, some modifications of 
it have been suggested, though they have not, as 
yet, been generally adopted. We may properly 
mention here a distinct form of cloud, which, 
though very noticeable, has only recently been 
described. This is the Cumulo-stratus of Mr. 
Clement Ley. 
appearing so near the ground as fourteen thousand 
feet, and is a continuous layer of sheet-cloud, with 
numerous turret-like protuberances rising up out 
of the horizontal bed. It is most generally seen 
during the prevalence of very hot weather, and is 
essentially connected with great electrical dis- 
turbance in the higher regions of the atmosphere 
It is the constant precursor of violent thunder- 
storms. The Fracto-cumulus, or Wind-cloud, is also 
described by Professor Poey, of Havana, Cuba. 
This, however, is only the disintegrated and 
torn fragments of the denser clouds drifting away 


It is a very high cloud, rarely 
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upon the wind when other clouds are broken 
up. 

Hereafter, we trust, some of our readers will 
look with renewed interest at the ever-changing 
sky above them, and trace out for themselves the 
constantly-recurring and modifying cloud-shapee, 
those things of beauty, which are, indeed, joys for- 
ever. H. 
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ES, really! It was a charity as sacred, per- 
haps, as contributing to the church fund and 
giving pennies to the heathen, which ob- 
servances, indeed, could only, by the widest stretch 


of imagination, be regarded as involving any de- | 


gree of self-sacrifice or exercise of thought. Now 
here was a benevolence that did require, without 
the touch of fancy, both reflection and self-surren- 
der, and Miss Dorothy Dennis considered the 
matter very seriously for half a day before making 
a decision which might result in more trouble than 


its doubtful good would balance. She had re- | 
ceived application for the care and lodging of a/| 


company of poor children sent out from the city 
for two or three weeks, with a charitable view to 
their escape from prevailing epidemics, and to 


their recuperation from the low conditions of | 
health in which they were reared. It seemed a| 
very simple duty to glance at casually, particu- | 


larly if some other person were called to perform 
it. But Miss Dorothy was conscious of serious 


objections, which she could hardly name without | 


a hesitating breath. There had not been a child 
in the house since she herself had paced demurely 
through its prim, precise order which could not 
now be disturbed without violence to the sensi- 
bilities of, first, the quiet, ease-loving, widowed 
old mother; secondly, of Huldah, the methodical, 
crotchetical, diametrical maid-of-all-work, a thorn 
in the flesh impossible to do without; thirdly, of 
Hiram, the careful, conscientious, commanding 
manager of the farm; and, lastly, of Miss Dorothy 
herself, who did not care for children, she be- 
lieved—who, on the contrary, felt that they were 
somewhat troublesome, disagreeable hindrances to 
peaceable enjoyment—a kind of inevitable afilic 
tion to be stoically endured, as it must. 

But here was certainly a good work inyiting 
her hearty co-operation, and after a solemn family 
council it was heroically moved by Miss Dorothy, 
and submissively seconded by the others, that 
they should turn the old farm-house for two weeks 
into tenement quarters for these city vagrants 
recommended to their charity, and the resolution 
was forthwith transmitted to the agent seeking 
such accommodations. 

Accordingly, on the day specified for the arrival 
of the special car in which the terrible incursion- 
ists were to be forwarded to their country cam- 





paign, Miss Dorothy ordered the farm horses 
harnessed to the family carryall, and feeling that 
|she could not patiently abide the time in uncer- 
tainty of what the vehicle might bring her, she 
unceremoniously donned her hat, mounted the 
| front seat, and taking the reins in her trained 
| hands, drove rapidly to the village station. The 
| train had just come in as she reached the platform, 
'and a curious crowd was pouring out of the car 
|which she recognized as the bearer of human 
| freight, destined, in part, to run riot through her 
staidly-kept house. She scanned critically the 
throng of sickly, ill-conditioned children as they 
surged across the open space, wondering, with 
some excitement, which of the unpromising lot 
| would fall to her portion. But a number of the 


| pledged recipients of the living cargo were already 
|waiting, and the matter was speedily adjusted. 
Miss Dorothy, looking over the result of her 
efforts at selection, found the family carriage occu- 
pied by a saucy-eyed boy of twelve with manifest 
love of mischief and strength of will; a comrade 
| of the same age, who looked as if he were ready to 
“arry out on the instant the plans of the stronger ; 
two girls of naturally bright and restive nature; 


a boy cripple, sensitive and possibly sullen; a 
| wee, sweet, nestling child, whose soft, questioning 
eyes and tiny seeking hand touched at once Miss 
Dorothy’s dormant heart, and drew her arms in a 
kind of mother embrace about the confiding little 
waif, 

“Whew!” whistled the saucy-eyed boy, who 
called himself Billy Benton, as Miss Dorothy 
| gathered up the reins, plied the whip to her well- 
| kept nags, and dashed off full pace down the 
village street. “ Whew! isn’t she a Jehu?” 

The acquiescent boy winked, and nodded, and 
snickered in tickled assent, the lame boy stared 
and hitched about in an uneasy, unhappy fashion, 
the girls ducked their heads this way and that 
with gushing exclamations of, “Oh, the lovely 
clouds!” “The green, green grass!” “The but- 
tercups!” “The birds!” “The beautiful woods!” 
“The sweet brook !” and, “ Oh, the pretty swans!” 
At which the flock of geese, floating under the 


bridge, screamed and hissed in derision. 

And the little nestling, cuddling close to Miss 
Dorothy, piped softly: “1s dis de countree? It is 
like ’eaven, papa said, and dat’s where mamma 
is. Tan I tee mamma?” 

As they wheeled around the corner after their 
rapid drive, and dashed up the lane leading to the 
large, old-fashioned farm-house, the great churn 
dog, Ponto, came growling doubtfully down the 
walk, and snuffed with disdain when the car- 
riage stopped, and boys and girls came tumbling 
out in a tumult of ejaculation quite startling 
to his canine majesty, that had been used to 
more sedate arrivals. On the back veranda 
stood the family group, watching with horrified 
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at visions of juvenile 
scaf- 


she cried, with fresh terror 
cross- beams 


amazement the approach of these youthful in- 
vaders of their domestic peace, who, excited by 
the novelty of the situation, were ready to fly off'| folds. 
like bits of debris from an explosion working de- 
struction, the watchers felt, to whatever came in | up the cows!” screamed Mother Dennis, with the 
| stratagem of experience in diverting the infant 


figures tumbling from and 


“Go for the cows! Run to the pasture and drive 


their way. 

With anxious care, Dorothy gathered the brood | mind from one evil to another. 
into the house, and succeeded at last, with painful! With a shout, the eager party marked the direc- 
effort, in getting the disturbing particles partially ltion of the pointing hand, and rushed off like 
renovated from the soil of travel and arranged hounds upon the scent, carrying dismay to the 
about the supper-table, to which none of the elders | peaceful herd on the hillside above the house 


were composed enough to seat themselves, but 
continued fluttering nervously about like a crowd 
of newly-installed servitors. 

When, with infinite relish, the simple meal had 
been dispatched, there was an instant forward 


movement to the outside world again, which each | 


little investigator felt a call to explore without 
further delay. 

In vain the house of Dennis essayed to sip in 
peace its usual placid cup of tea. It could as 
easily have been done under the impending irrup- 
tions of a volcano. 

“There! there! they’re meddlin’ the 
windlass! They’ll get killed!” gasped the old 
lady, starting from her chair and running to the 
door in great trepidation. 

“Good gracious! if they hain’t after them 
chickens!” exploded Huldah, alarmed by the 
peeping of a suddenly-frightened brood, and rush- 
ing excitedly from the table. 

“Yes, an’ they’ll be in the barn ransacking for 
hens’ nests next,” predicted Hiram, solemnly re- 
calling the pastimes of his own guileless youth. 
“ Hallow, youngsters,” he cried, rising and striding 
to the window, “don’t you go snooking after hens’ 
nests now!” 

“ Hens’ nests!’ echoed Billy, struck with de- 
light at the suggestion of pleasures unknown. 
“Hurrah, Jim! Here’s fun!” he cried, glancing 
up at the gables of house and barn, and back to 
the apple-tree under which he was standing. 
“Jolly! they must be up here!” he concluded, 
with the idea that hens’ nests must 
lated in construction to the nests of 
birds. 

“There now!” exclaimed Dorothy, alarmed in 
turn, as Hiram came back chuckling at the little 
game he had unwittingly played on town verdancy. 
“You just want to make trouble by having the 
boys fall and break their necks, don’t you?’ And 
she, too, hurried out the door with the wee chick 
of the strange imported lot still clinging to her 
skirts, 

“Come down, boys! 
don’t build nests in trees,” 

“Where then?” demanded the chorus, rushing 
toward her. “ Where do they build?” 

“Oh—somewhere—in the barn, maybe!” she 
answered, at random. “ But don’t go! don’t go!” 


with 


, 


be re- 


other 


Come away, girls! Hens 


she called. 


| grazing, in happy unconsciousness of the frightful 
| invasion approaching. Very soon, however, there 

was a lifting of bovine heads, a heavy stampeding 
| of hoofs, interrupted by sudden snorts and wide- 
eyed stares of astonishment. 

“ Now, I swun! them cows will be scairt out o’ 
| givin’ a drop of milk t-night,” groaned Hiram, 
| snatching the tin pails from the long bench, where 
| they were turned dazzlingly to the sun through the 
summer days. 
| “It does beat all 
| gathering up the remaining buckets, and breaking 
| 


!’ crossly commented Huldah, 
into a grim smile of satisfaction as she caught 
jsight of the girls running swiftly toward the 
|} house, alarmed by the horned demonstrations 
| evoked by their first adventure in the field. 
Poor Dorothy heaved a sigh of relief when, 
lafter another hour of flurry and excitement she 
had the little vagabonds filled with the warm, new 
| milk and gathered into bed, leaving the family at 
| ease to discuss the strange, startling element intro- 
|duced in their household. It was, indeed, the 
| relief of a hard-pressed mother under similar cir- 
cumstances, and she felt a queer little glow of com- 
fort in the thought of the wee girlie cuddled in 
her own bed from some impulse of tenderness for 
which she did not try to account, never guessing 
|that the children received with such charitable 
purpose were really the benevolent party in the 
| case, with the merit of being unconscious of their 


| mission. 

True, the morning renewed, in great measure, 
the nervous worry of the previous evening, but 
gradually, as the house became interested in and 
accustomed to the nature and needs of childhood, 
there was less of command, prohibition and ex- 
clamation over their desires for occupation and 
Hiram, with numberless thorny ob- 
intensified the 


amusement, 
jections and conditions which 
grimly granted pleasure, took the whole crowd on 
fragrant loads of hay, gave it freedom to riot in 
the new-mown sweetness, to dig for bait in the 
chip-yard, and go fishing with crooked pins in the 
| meadow brook; while Huldah committed to the 
| girls the trust of feeding the chickens, instructed 
— and girls jointly in the fascinating art of 
hunting turkeys’ and hens’ nests, and even de- 
| econded, as she thought, to the frivolousness of 


| teaching them certain little games that she had 
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played in her school-days, altogether helping to} and dives me dough to mate pies, and dives me 


| 
. . . : 
establish a reign of peace and good-will, only once | 


’ots and ’ots o’ berwies.”’ 
“T have courage,” said Mr. Grey, in smiling 
comment on this report, “to ask if I may not 





an hour or so broken by scudding tempests of re- 
sentment or ill-humor. 


It was on the Saturday afternoon succeeding the| remain with Sweetheart over Sunday, with 
arrival of the young strangers that Dorothy was | the privilege of returning suitable compensa- 
sitting on the front porch with the little Elfie.who| tion for the trouble that both of us may 
had become her inseparable companion, leaning | make.” 
against her knee, watching with intense satisfac-| “We are not taking city boarders,” responded 
tion the dressing of a doll, over which unfamiliar! Dorothy, with some tartness, unwilling to relin- 
occupation Dorothy bent with a slight flush of! quish her claims to charitable work. “ But you 
embarrassment, but was fortified by the reflection | are very welcome to stay.” 
that mother and Huldah had been persuaded into| “Thanks,” murmured the accepted guest. “One 
the paying of a long-talked-of afternoon visit, and | could be happy here even as a recipient of charity, 
there was no one about to mark her relapse into | I’m sure.” 


juvenile folly Which gallant remark Dorothy acknowledged 
\ click of the gate, however, caused her to| with a blush, as she gathered up her scraps and 
start and dab her work bashfully under her apron. | hurried in with some excuse about tea, just as the 


At the same moment Elfie turned around, burst} boys came shouting from the brook, followed by 
into an ecstatic laugh, and clambering down the} the girls, who always lingered slowly with the 
steps, ran to meet a tall, sandy-bearded man, who | cripple Willie. 


caught her ia his arms with kisses and fond ex- “Hoowah, Willie!’ crowed Elfie from her 
clamations perch. ‘ Papa’s come!” 
“It’s papa! My papa come!” cried the child,| And the little people, some of whom knew the 


waving her hand to Dorothy. “Show him de| gentleman, gathered eagerly about him with 


BEd 


dolly’s new dwess ! breathless inquiry and happy chat of the jolly 
And scrambling to the ground, she climbed the | time they were having at the farm, responding to 

steps and made a dive for the concealed treasure, | Mr. Grey’s delicate suggestions of Miss Dorothy’s 

while Dorothy diffdently bowed an inquiring| kindness with hearty responses, to which Elfie 

welcome to the stranger. added her little note of praise: “ And, O papa, see 
“Pardon this intrusion, madam,” he said, lift- | makes dwesses for my dolly, and ‘ets me thleep in 

ing his hat, “ but I felt so uneasy about my little) her nithe bed !” 

girl that I couldn’t rest over the idle Sabbath Mr. Grey opened his eyes widely in playful 


without seeing her.’ amazement, and Sweetheart plucked at his hand 

“Ah, that was natural,” consented Dorothy, | with a triumphant, “ Now tum to tupper, and tee 
nodding him to a seat upon the veranda. our nithe tream an’ berwies.” 

“My child is not exactly a charity subject,” he “Why that is food for gods!” responded Mr. 
said, smiling, and taking her fondly on his knee.| Grey, rising at Dorothy's nod of invitation from 
“She was in the care of the mother of the little | the door. 
cripple, Willie, who needed so much the benefit of And he politely proffered his arm, which she, 
country air that she was constrained to accept the) in the absorption of her practical housewife duties, 


charitable aid so kindly proffered to secure it, but | quite failed to observe. 


begged that | would allow Elfie to go as a com- The children behaved beautifully at the table, 
panion, which, for the good of both, 1 submitted! and under the pleasant influence of Mr. Grey’s 
to do.” respectful attentions and entertaining chat, Dorothy 


“Certainly,” responded Dorothy, shyly, resum- experienced a satisfaction which was amply suffi- 
ing the infantile work of which Elfie had been) cient for all the trouble hitherto attending her 
chatting through al] her father’s talk. “ You will) charitable venture. Perhaps not a little of this 
excuse me, | hope,” she said, as though it were) happy state of mind was due to the absence of the 
some highly reprehensible work; “but the little family whose nervous flurry lest the children should 


girl is so pleased with attention to her dolly’s) transgress in some unguarded way kept her all the 


wants, | I—really time, as she expressed it, “on pins and needles,” 

“It is very kind of you, and I thank you warmly | and made the responsibilities assumed altogether 
for your goodness to my little Sweetheart,” hastily | wearing and oppressive. With the new-comer’s 
interposed Mr. Edwin Grey, with a gratified look, | sympathy and assistance in waiting on her charges 
which Elfie, interpreting in Dorothy’s favor, ap-| the task was, on the whole, rather a delightful 
proved by the breathless giving in of her own| pastime, and Dorothy was in a very enjoyable 
little testimony. humor when Hiram, stri/ing in, with shirt-sleeves 

“Oh, see’s so dood, papa—so awsol dood! See) rolled above his elbows, and pantaloons tucked in 


dives us nithe warm milk in a nithe bright tup, | dusty cow-hide boots, struck her with confusion 
; 
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by the abrupt question: “Have you got the milk 
ready for them calves, Dor’thy ?” 

“ Ah—excuse me,” said “ Dor’thy,” as she 
hurried out with a side glance at Mr. Grey, whom 
Hiram honored with a scornful stare, declaring 
afterward that he knew he was “some fine up- 
start of a city feller prowlin’ ’round after suthin’ 
to eat.” 

Mother Dennis and Huldah were somewhat 
astonished to find Dor’thy on such easy terms 
with a strange visitor, but his agreeable manner 
and pleasant effort to entertain them quite won 
their good-will, and made him a very welcome 
guest during the remainder of his stay. 

It was, perhaps, a little curious that, having 
satisfied himself of the perfectly healthful, desira- 
ble and delightful home to which he had sent his 
daughter, Mr. Grey found it more necessary to his 
peace of mind than it had been previous to this 
knowledge to receive daily reports of Sweetheart’s 
welfare penned by Dorothy’s own hand; and still 
more curious that Dorothy should need as frequent 
assurances of Mr. Grey’s approval of her very 
simple course in the care of the child. 

But such was the case, and the village post- 
mistress, who had an absorbing interest in the 
correspondence of her town’s-people, was greatly 
More re- 


markable still was the arrival, on the next Satur- 


exercised by such strange proceedings 


day afternoon, of Mr. Grey again, who very evi- 
dently experienced as much difficulty in staying 
away from his little girl as before he had taken 
the trouble to ascertain her surroundings. 

“Say, Huldah,”’ hinted Hiram, with a nudge 
as he was helping her strain the milk that Satur- 
day night, “don’t you think that there city swell 
has an eye to the farm?” (Hiram called all city 
people “swells’’). 

“Yes,” assented Huldah, and Dor’thy she’s 
dreadfully sot up.’’ 

“Humph!” grunted Hiram, with knowing con- 
tempt, “she'll find out.” 

Later in the evening they were sitting on the 
back “stoop” talking over domestic and family 
matters, after the pleasant custom of their class, 
when Dorothy and Mr. Grey came through the 
orchard-gate at the right with a basket of harvest- 
apples from Hiram’s favorite tree. 

‘I don’t think,” said Hiram, with a gathering 
frown, “that I shall stay here another year with a 
city boss a swellin’ ’round in his sleek, smooth 
way, gobblin’ up the best of things.’’ 

“An’ I dunno as I'll care to keep on in the 
house with Miss Dorth putting on the uppish 
ways these girls, that are kind o’ gettin’ along, 
always do when they git married,” sympathetically 
responded Huldah, who having “kind o’ gotten 
along” some years in advance of “ Dorth,” rather 
suggested what might be expected of herself under 
matrimonial conditions. 
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But the undaunted Hiram hitched his chair a 
little closer to Huldah, and said, confidentially: 
“The Jones’s farm is to let another year, d’ye 
know, and I’ve half a mind to take it and set up 
by myself.” 

“Why, Hiram, I don’t see nothin’ to hender,” 
returned Huldah, cheerfully. 

“ Dyes’ pose ye could—could go ’long, Huldah ?” 
mysteriously hinted Hiram, hitching still closer 
and getting redder than ever in the face. 

“To—to keep house for you? I s’pose ye 
mean,” said Huldah, with the sudden uncompre- 
hending quality of her sex at such approaches. 

‘“N—o,” gasped Hiram, starting back slightly. 
“T—I couldn’t afford a housekeeper--I—I meant 
a wife, you know,” he blurted, too frank in his 
confusion to put any flattering gloss on the urgent 
case, 

And Huldah, after the generous fashion of her 
kind, winked at the economical distinction, and 
signified, not exactly in words, but in a way ap- 
parently clear to Hiram’s understanding, that she 
was willing to discharge gratuitously the duties of 
housekeeper under the name of wife, which is the 
synonym for all offices known to woman. And 
Hiram kissed her with the ardor of a lover who 
felt that he could afford such an extravagance. 

er Pop!” shot Billy Benton, springing out of his 
ambush in the kitchen. And Hiram started up 
with an explosive “I swun,’ only to see on the 
steps in front of him Billy’s comrade in mischief 
sitting beside one of the girls with his elbows on 
his knees and his face turned up sidewise to hers 
in precisely the manner he had been sitting and 
staring at Huldah. 

“You just git out o’ here, you—you—!” And 
Hiram made a frantic dive at the offenders, una- 
ble, in expletives, to express his burning wrath. 

With an aggravating shriek of laughter the 
young tormentors scampered around to the front 
of the house where, under the honeysuckle porch, 
sat Mr. Grey with his hand contidingly on the 
arm of Dorothy’s rocker, and his head more 
tenderly inclined in her direction than their brief 
acquaintance seemed to warrant until one recalled 
previous observations of the surprising impetu- 
osity and celerity with which widower’s wooings 
are conducted, 

At the startling pause and snicker of the in- 
truders who scented another situation that might 
yield them opportunity for fun, Mr. Grey rose 
with severe dignity, and waved his hands with a 


Baler g 


n gesture of rebuke. 
“ Boys! girls! it is quite time you were in 
bed,” he said, admonishingly and authoritatively. 
‘““Elfie was there an hour ago.’ 

‘“‘Ha! went ‘cause she had to, didn’t she?” in- 
sinuated Billy, dashing off defiantly toward the 
gate, and leading the whole party with a rush 


down the road. 
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“Bad lot! bad lot!” said Mr. Grey, solemnly 
sitting down. 

“Oh, now, I don’t think so at all!” remonstrated 
Dorothy, brightly. “I have really become quite 
attached to some of them, and shall be sorry to see 
them leaving.” 

“There is one,” said Mr. Grey, very softly, 
“with whom I shall hate to have you part. It 


will be very hard to take Sweetheart from you. | 


Indeed, I found it bitter enough to take myself 
away last Monday morning, and—” 

Mother Dennis sitting inside the door suddenly 
thought of the bread which ought to be “set a 
risin’,” and hurried out to the kitchen, unmindful 
of the other leaven working there. 

Dorothy flushed like the sunset sky, and cleared 
her throat twice and thrice to say, confusedly: 


“Why, I shall be glad to have you leave the | 


child,” but Mr. Grey’s own personal grief at part- 
ing crowded so close upon his first regret that she 
choked with uncertainty of the proper thing to be 
done. 

But the gentleman, taking advantage of her em- 
barrassment and the good mother’s opportune with- 
drawal, leaned over with a masterful air of appro- 


priation, and said, coolly, yet irresistibly, his | 
I shall have to take you away with | 


“ 


listener felt : 
me soon, Dorothy.” 

Dorothy caught her breath under the steady 
eyes close to her face. 

“T—I don’t think I could leave mother and the 
farm,”’ she stammered, objectively. 


Mr. Grey settled back apparently staggered, yet | 


with a look of vague expectancy. 
“‘ But—perkaps—you—you wouldn’t mind stay- 


ing here,” she added, evidently overcome by his | 


despondent attitude. 


He leaned forward with submissive acquiescence. | 
“ Ah—any way, my dear Dorothy, so we may | 


be together,” he answered with gracious accept- 
ance of the very agreeable suggestion. His de- 
monstrations of gratitude, however, weresummarily 


cut short by the shouts of the returning juveniles | 
whom Dorothy, with the pleasant tact she had | 


learned in her brief experience with childhood, 
wheedled into the house, and coaxed to bed, while 
Mr. Grey, lighting his cigar, sauntered musingly 
down the path, and leaning on the gate meditated 
on the agricultural prospects, with smiling wonder 


as to the kind of husbandman he should make, and | 
with passing visions of next year’s fields of waving | 


grain and golden sheaves of harvest. 

“Why, what sort of a man is this who can | 
rush his love-making in such indecent fashion, 
and then go coolly out to smoke on the gate-post, | 
and meditate on his rural prospects?” says my 
every-day reviewer, picking up the scattered leaves 
of my MS, and giving me the benefit of a few | 
sharp criticisms. 


Now, a common sort of a man, who does his 
second wooing on a practical basis, with little or 
nothing of the bewildering, mental tumult attend- 
ing his first, I attempt to explain. 

“Well, at least, you are not going to leave him 
hanging on the gate, I hope, in this unfinished 
fashion,” pursues my critic, closely. “ You ought 
to see that he is married off in hot haste with all 
the dear children in attendance at the wedding.” 

A sort of harvest fete? Why, that would be 
very good. But do take into consideration the 
number of pages necessary to record such a festive 
proceeding with all the happy, humorcus incidents 
attending it, and please imagine the thing— 
DONE. Annie L. Muzzey 





| ON GETTING UP IN THE MORNING. 


| HERE is no doubt that if an instrument could 
be invented to indicate the various degrees 
of difficulty people experience in getting out 
of bed in the morning, it would have to be gradu- 
ated from zero up to a very high figure indeed. 
Many persons know absolutely nothing of any dif- 
ficulty of the sort; they turn out of bed with the 
alacrity of a bird, glad even that it is time to get 
up; while others have to fight a battle more or 
| less severe the moment they open their eyes every 
| morning. 
A person goes to bed with his mind fully made 
up to rise in the morning at the proper time, when- 
|ever that may be. He knows very well he ought 
to do it, and that it will be better for him in every 
| way if he does do it. Entrenched in this virtuous 
| resolution he falls asleep: but when he awakes a 
dull sense of inertness weighs him down, and if 
| he stops to think about getting up he finds that in- 
clination has usurped the place of reason, and that 
if there is one thing under the sun more ridicu- 
|lous than another, it is the idea of getting out of 
| bed just then. When a man was once rallying 
| another on his weakness in this respect, he said : 
“Why don’t you make up your mind to it?” 

The reply was: “ Make up my mind to it! oh, 
| that is easy enough; I have done that a hundred 
times; but what I can’t manage is to make up my 
body to it.” 

It was a facetious way of putting the matter, but 
it really did exactly describe the main difficulty. 

The advice we give to every one who finds it hard 
work to get up in the morning, but wants to master 
the weakness, is—make up your body to it, and 
turn out instanter without a moment’s parley. 
| With all allowance for human frailty, and with 
| full consciousness that none are perfect, the truth 
| must be admitted that it is not good, nor sen.ible, 
| nor thoroughly manly to be hurried in duty, and 
| have precious time shortened, and begin the day 

by being beaten, because we cannot get out of 
| bed / 








A DREAM. 








A DREAM. 


HE sun was sinking low in the west— 
Low in the west at the close of day; 
And the opal clouds, in splendor drest, 
Shone crimson, and amber, and silver-gray ; 
And the twilight lay, like a veil of white, 
On the face of day, at the door of night. 


The spirit of Spring touched all the trees, 
And the leaves broke out as they felt her pass ; 
Her voice was heard in the balmy breeze, 
And her ankles twinkled in the grass; 











| The buttercups sought to kiss her feet, 


As she trod the daisy-lighted street. 
The fragrent breath of the violets blew 
On my face like a pleasant dream of rest. 
Oh, the world was fair, and the world was true!- 
And the sun was sinking low in the west; 


| And the twilight hung like a pall of white 


On the wraith of day, at the grave of night. 


| And over the violet-scented sod, 
| Through purple beds, in the purple shade 
| The maiden I love beside me trod, 


And fair was the face of my lily-maid ; 
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And the tender light of her violet eyes 
Dispelled the shadows that filled the skies. 


We spoke no word, for the solemn hush 
Of the evening lay on my soul and hers ; 
But we heard the song of a missel-thrush 
That sang with his mate in a belt of firs; 
And I knew that my heart, though unawares, 
Was singing a sweeter song than theirs. 


But the shadows grew, and the night came on, 
And with it the hour of parting came; 

The daylight died when my love had gone, 
But the lovelight burnt with brighter flame; 

The shadow of grief was in my breast— 

And the sun was sinking low in the west. 


O sweet, fair face that I love so well, 

O beautiful face that no more I see, 
Must I lose the love that I could not tell, 

And mourn for the hopes that die with thee? 
Hast thou gone from my life like leaves that fall? 
Wert thou only a dream, then, after all ? 


WHAT JUNE BROUGHT US. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

HE journey, continued by rail after we left 

the river, was mostly after night, reaching 

Albany about ten o’clock, P. M. Here the 
charming little woman from Oswego left us, a 
bright, black-eyed, slender little creature, the 
mother of five children. Her winsome, hearty 
ways did us good; she never growled or com- 
plained because of her disappointment, and the 
sudden cutting short of her first ride on the Hud- 
son River. We are all pleased to remember her 
as one whose companionship did us good. 

In the night we took the train for Springfield. 
The air was crisp, and cool, and exhilarating, 
and the consequence was that we all felt funny— 
the old man and his wife from Indiana, the woman 
and her two boys from New Hampshire, the car- 
penter going to Boston to build a bridge, the tired 
lady teacher from Santa Barbara going home to 
Northampton to rest, the jolly Irishman who had 
been to Tarrytown to “bury his cousint,”’ the 
shrewd Yankee commercial traveler whose ver- 
nacular was so delightfully new to the girls, and 
ourself, 

While the train lay waiting, the Yankee, listen- 
ing to our conversation with the brave little school- 
ma’am, said: “ W’y don’t you go the Hoosic tun- 
nil route ’stid o’ this un 

And the answer was: “ We’re like the old man 
who objected to standing on his third nuptial occa- 
sion; he said, ‘ I’ve usually sot.’” 

At the peep of day, Pittsfield, the home of Dr. | 


9 


| Holland, the charming “ Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table,” lay peaceful and beautiful in the rosy 
dawn. Then the New England villages, clean 
| and bustling, and thrifty, came next, with bold bits 
| of ledges, and broken hillsides, and thickety mats 
j of beautiful pines and cedars, while brooks, rush- 
|ing and musical, dashed down declivities, and 
| foamed and whirled, so unlike our quiet meadow- 
| brooks at home, with long, soft grasses pressing 
|down to the water’s edge. Tennyson must have 
|seen a brook like those of New England, else he 
| could not have sung so beautifully of the brook 
that he made 
“ To wind about and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
With here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling.” 


We strolled through some of the prettiest streets 
in Springtield, and breakfasted there on mountain- 
| brook trout, and then resumed our journey on the 
| Connecticut Valley Railroad. How beautiful the 
green banks, starry with daisies and dandelions! 
How grand the sweep of the river, the fine sloping 
meadows,the beautiful city of Northampton ; Holy- 
oke Seminary, where some of our girls were then 
learning more of Yankee thrift than they ever 
would at home. One of them, whose allotted 
work was to cut out and pick the biscuit ready to 
bake for tea, cried over it, and said with a pout: 
“ Mamma always does that herself.” 

About Greenfield and its neighboring villages 
we spent two or three weeks among our relatives ; 
stayed as long as we could in those delightful 
June days. Our promise at home, the beckoning 
hand that was before us all the time, was that we 


were to read an address on Independence Day in 
a neighboring city. Our material for the essay 
was in our portfolio, but during our visit we never 
turned the key once, nor looked at our notes, nor 
thought of the task before us, but promised our- 
selves the last days of June, at home on the 
deacon’s south porch, the pleasure of writing it. 
And we made a “den” out there among the flut- 
tering vine-leaves as we had planned, and fulfilled 
our pledge. 

Whom we met, and what we did, and how royally 
we visited here and there, on foot, in carriages, 
wagons, horseback, buckboard, singly, in pairs, 
trios, squads, families alone, or six generations 
present, the Home MAaGAziINe has not space to 
allow us to tell. The Yankee cousins liked Ida 
and Lily, and they were pleased in return, and 
said: “‘We would have known they were related 
if no one had told us, they are so Pottsey.” 

We visited old cemeteries, where lay the dust 
of our ancestors of the long, long ago; rows of 
graves there were; and we walked in old rooms, 
whose floors had echoed their springy step and 
their slow step; we sat by windows whose outlook 





had once been familiar to the eyes of our grand- 
parents, and their fathers and mothers; walked in 
their old gardens among beds of rue, and dill, and 
caraway, and chamomile, and roses, that their 
hands had planted; looked down into the dank 
waters of o'd wells, and saw our faces reflected as 
they had theirs—perhaps faces, too, were ours 
like some of their own. We stood on their old 
door stone steps, walked through the airy cham- 
bers, rummaged in the roomy attics, peered into 
the handy closets, and milk-rooms with the same 
hewn stone troughs where worked our great- 
grandmothers a hundred years ago; and we stood 
in the low bed-rooms where they died, and passed 
out with solemn step and slow over the same 
These 
It was so sad, and 
yet it was a mournful pleasure. The old road, a 
traveled highway a century ago, the way our 
grandfather took when he went a wooing his little 
Patty, is now a dense pine woods. Just for the 
very love of their memory we went boldly over so 
much of the road as he walked on these occasions, 
and though we thought, or tried to think seriously 


thresholds whence were borne their bodies. 
things touched us pathetically. 


of why we did this, we must confess that it was 
Our gray cashmeres fared 
Lily’s 


funny and ludicrous. 
hard, and the hats and bonnets harder. 
feathers turned down instead of up, and with 
shouts we told her she looked like a whipped 
rooster, or the under dog in the fight. We parted 
a way for the gentle little Ida, and held the thorny 
thickets back, and we gave her ail the wild straw- 
berries we found, and our warm palms held the 
large, ruby berries of the wintergreen for her 
alone. Sometimes, when we were caught by the 
hair, or a thorn pierced through, we would say 
funny things of Grandfather Ebenezer, who walked 
over the same ground ninety years before, think- 
ing over nice phrases to say to his lassie, some- 
thing like: 

“Ah, sweet P: 


Your neat litt 


from your wheel, 


tty Neil, rise uy 


e foot w be weary with spinning.” 
We three spent one day alone about the old 
home and the site of the Grandmother Patty’s 
home. The former was down at the foot of a 
spur of the Green Mountain range, the other on 
top. It was the longest day in June, and one of 
the rarest and fullest of pleasure we ever lived. 
We rested ourselves under the pines on the thick 
mats of moss, and impressed the panoramic view 
on our minds so that it would never fade away nor 
leave us. The mountain Wachuset was before us, 
the Twin Mountains to our left and Monadnock to 
The name of the latter mountain is an 


The 


our right. 
Indian word, signifying Father of Thunder. 
Green Mountains of Vermont, not far away, 
* Point the distant sky, 
And o’er their airy tops the faint clouds driven, 
So softly blending that the cheated eye 
Now questions which is earth and which is heaven.” 
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From where we sat on this steep hillside, every 
foot of the barren ground sacred, we could see into 
| New Hampshire and Vermont, and count the vil- 
lages and towns below us. New Salem, with its 
old academy spire, sparkling in the distance; 
Orange, Athol, Petersham, Gill, Hardwick, Mon- 
tague, and other villages that we do not remember 

Less than twenty years ago, when some old 
fence-posts were cut up into oven-wood in New 
Salem town, in the tops of them were found lead, 
which had been put in to guard the owner and his 
family from the persecutions practiced by witches 
in early days. It is presumable that the pro- 
prietor of the lot inclosed with witch-proof fenc- 
ing hailed from Salem, the old nest that hatched 
the witches. Our informant said the man, tainted 
and troubled with this fear, always averred that 
at one time, while riding along ina sleigh over 
this highway which we prospected, a woman, after 
dark, came running out from the roadside, her 
white drapery flaunting in the cold wind, jumped 
into the sleigh beside him light as a phantom, and 
rode, with never a word from either, until she 
came to the place where she wished to alight. 
Then she sprang out and was gone like a vapor. 
The man was so thankful that the road was fenced 
so securely by the never-failing charmed posts. 

We dined that long June day at the beautiful 
house on the old homestead farm, built purposely 
for the entertainment of city boarders, and kept by 
a woman who is the type of the live, energetic, 
smiling, handsome, Yankee woman, able to make 
Her home is half an 
One of the finest, and 


her own living grandly. 

hour’s ride from the depot. 
most satisfactory, and perfect pieces of wild land 
we ever loitered in, is near her house, and in the 
days of our ancestors it was a meadow, yielding of 
good hay four tons to the acre. Now it is a wild 
tract of woodland, covered with pine-trees, and 
great rocks, and tall oaks whose tops mingle above 
the head of the traveler. 
is delightfully cool and shady, and a spring, with 
facilities for man and beast, is at the roadside, and 


é 


The highway across it 


its brook goes dashing away, over and around, 
and under the gray rocks, and along the ferny 
banks, and the sweet-smelling, dark pine groves. 
We then stood there with bared heads and en- 
joyed the delicious fountain, and the murmur of 
the brook, and the cool, green bower away, above, 
and all around us—a gracious roof of gold and 
green. 

We visited all kinds of manufacturers, not that 
we like the din of wheels, and the buzz of ma- 
chinery, and the clanging sounds of this branch 
of industry—it always fills us with fear and dread, 
but the girls had never seen anything approach- 
ing machinery nearer than a saw-mill, or a man 
shearing sheep, and we went to please them. One 
place where shoddy cloth was manufactured—we 
couldn’t see how they could manage to twist into 
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a thread of filling the merest fuzz—the most | New Englanders. When we alighted from the 
shameless old rags, cotton or woolen, are ground morning train we paused on the bridge that spans 
into nothing, and then by the deftest of manage- | the bold, noisy river, and listen to the rush of its 
ment, that downy stuff is shaped into a roll as| wild waters gathered from the mountain-brooks. 


_ thick as one’s wrist. When it has progressed that | What tales it told of the cool, ferny dells, and 


far it will bear a little twisting and drawing out, | ravines, and gorges from whence it came! It was 
and finally, they use it somehow for filling. The so gloomy to us, for in the long ago the best be- 
day we were there the head proprietor had de-|loved in the old, ancestral home went down 
cided to quit the business and begin new and do | beneath its raging waters, and found among its 
honest work. May he prosper, and may the Lord | rugged rocks a grave that held his poor body for 
keep watch over him! | months before a mortal eye beheld it or a tender 
Other places they made muslin and calico, shoe- | hand lifted it for the rite of Christian burial. At 
pegs, brushes, pianos, sewing-machines, chairs, | that time the sacred spot was framed in by cavern- 
whips, baby-carriages, matches, chair-bottoms, and | ous cliffs overhung by pines, and the deep, dark 
really before we had gone half-way round we _| waters reflected the sombre gloom, and the shadows 
were delighted and did begin to like, of night seemed to fold it in; but now the rail- 
way winds among the peaks, and its bed is the 
plane, gray boulder, and the traveler’s eye lights up with 
The crashing of the saw, the creaking of the crane, pleasure when he catches glimpses of the glorious 
The ringing of the anvil, the grating of the drill, | picture of hill, and valley, and stream, and moun- 
The clattering of the lathe, the whirling of the mill. | tain, and overhanging crag, and the foam of dash- 
The buzzing of the spindles, the rattling of the| ing waters, with the blue sky bending over all 
loom, while the soft breath of the wind in the pines 
The puffing of the engine, the fan’s continuous boom, | 
The clipping of the shears, the driving of the aw), 
The sounds of busy labor, we learned to love them The grave of the author of “ Over the River,” was 
all.” perhaps ten or twelve miles from South Royalston, 
At South Royalston in our walks we sat beside | in New Hampshire. We had planned to visit it, 
graves made in 1731, and we rested under a wide- | but did not. The writer of that lovely poem, 
spreading beech-tree that used to throw its cool| Nancy Amelia Woodbury Priest, was a brave, 
shade on poor Dr. Webster, of Boston. You all little factory girl, eager to acquire an education, 
remember the tragedy connected with the names | but her health failed and she died young, a year 
of Drs. Parkman and Webster. The latter killed | or two after her marriage. How sad yet how ex- 
his friend and endeavored to hide his crime by | yuisitely sweet is the pathos of that pure song 
the use of trusty chemicals in his laboratory, but | which is familiar to sage and servant alike. It 
was discovered and he was sentenced to be hung. | belongs to all—it finds a lodgment in every heart. 
It is asad memory to recall. During his summer | Hers was a beautiful mission, the legacy of song 
vacation Dr. Webster used to come from Boston | that she gave to the world was greater than a 
to Royalston to search among the rock for beryls, | moneyed gift, or a selfish dower that could benefit 
a precious stone of a greenish hue. The most but a few. It was a soul sweetly attuned that 
valuable beryls, however, are crystal, called Aqua | could sing in its loneliness: 
Marine—Sea-water. We gotagreen onewith the  ,, id T ste end thtak when the senset’s geld 


“The banging of the hammer, the whirring of the 


“ Repeats the self-same story o’er and o'er.” 


promise of prettier ones when the cousins can find is Geidbilces sdven, wad UM, and chore, 
theirs. The girls will have ours set in gold, aj —_ shall one day stand by the water cold, 
souvenir of the visit to the land of their fathers. | And list for the sound of the boatman's car; 
Other Boston men now own the finest and richest I shall watch for the gleam of the snowy sail, 
rock, and they come out here every summer, and I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 
in their enthusiasm forget their soft hands, and | I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 


To the better shore of the spirit land.” 


they work with pick and sledge, and enjoy the re- | 
Pripsey Ports 


creation. No wonder! we think of nothing more 
delightful than the search for sea-shells, or for ; z 
rare and beautiful stones. These stones are hex-| A CostLy WeEppiInec OvtFit.—An Italian 
agonal in shape. The prisms are often long, and it | princess, lately married, had her trousseau made 
is difficult to secure them without breaking.| in Paris. To show her how to wear her dresses 
Beryl is not quite so valuable as emerald, nor is| and with what adjuncts, the dressmaker sent 
the hue the same clear, bright green. Sometimes | with each toilet a little doll, attired from head 
they are found imbedded in granite, but chiefly in | to foot exactly as the lady herself should be— 
the veins that transverse gneiss or granite. | shoes, stockings, petticoats, head-dress, gloves 

This village is on Miller’s River, a swift, dash- | and every detail being exactly reproduced in the 
ing stream well adapted to the wants of the thrifty | costume of the doll. 

' 











“ SINGING-BIRDS ;” OR, MY WHISTLING 
NEIGHBOR. 


E had moved into a new house, situated 
about the centre in a row of many, all run 
up together in hurried, mushroom fashion, 

and divided from each other by partitions of brick 
so thin that sound was only a little deadened in 
passing through. For the first three or four nights 
{ was unable to sleep, except in snatches, for so 
many noisea came to my ears, originating, appar- 
ently, in my own domicile, that anxiety in regard 
to burglars was constantly excited. Both on the 
first and second nights I made a journey through 
the house in the small hours, but found no in- 
truders on my premises. The sounds that 
turbed me came from some of my neighbors, who 
kept later vigils than suited my habits. 

“There it is again!” said I, looking up from 
my paper, as I sat reading on the second day after 
taking possession of my new home. ‘ That fellow 
is a nuisance.” 

“ What fellow?’ asked my wife, whose counte- 
nance showed surprise at the remark. She was 
either unconscious or unaffected by the circum- 
stance that annoyed my sensitive ears. 

“Don’t you hear it?” said I. 

“ Hear what?” 

“That continual whistle.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Does it annoy you ?” 

“T can’t say that I am particularly annoyed by 
it yet, but I shall be if ivs to go on incessantly. 
A man whistles for want of thought, and this very 
fact will—” 

“Vm not so sure of that,” remarked my wife, 


A smile played over my wife’s face. 


interrupting me, “the poet notwithstanding. | 
would say that he whistles from exuberant feel- 
ings. Our neighbor has a sunny temper, no doubt 
—what, I am afraid, cannot be said of our neigh- 
bor on other 
whistle, but his scolding abilities are good, and, 


the side. I’ve never heard him 
judging from two days’ observation, he is not 
likely to permit them to grow feeble for want of 
use.” 

I did not answer, but went on with my reading, 
silenced if not reconciled to my whistling neigh- 
bor. 

Business matters annoyed me through the day, 
and J felt moody and depressed as I took my course 
homeward at nightfall. 
cares behind me. Before locking up my books 
I had made up a bundle of troubles to carry away 


I was not leaving my 


with me, and my shoulders stooped beneath the 
burden. 

I did not bring sunlight into my dwelling as | 
crossed, with dull, deliberate steps, its threshold. 
The flying feet that sprang along the passage, and 
the eager voices that tilled suddenly the air in a 
sweet tumult of sound as I entered, were quiet and 
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hushed in a little while. I did not repel my pre- 
| cious ones, for they were very dear to my heart; 
| but birds do not sing joyousiy except in the sun- 
| shine, and my presence had cast a shadow. The 
| songs of my home birds had died into fitful chirp- 
| ings—they sat quiet among the branches. I saw 
this, and understood the reason. I condemned my- 
self; I reasoned against the folly of bringing 
worldly cares into the home; I endeavored to rise 
But neither philosophy 
nor a self-compelling effort was of any avail. 

I was sitting, with my hand partly shading my 
face from the light, still in conflict with myself, 
when I became conscious of a lifting of the shadows 
that were around me, and of a freer respiration. 


out of my gloomy state. 


The change was slight, but still very perceptible. 
I was beginning to question as to its cause, when 
my thought recognized an agency which had been 
operative through the sense of hearing, though not 
before externally perceived in consequence of my 
abstracted My neighbor was whistling 
“ Be gone, Dull Care!” 

Now in my younger days I had whistled and 
sung the air and words of this cheerful old melody 
hundreds of times, and every line was familiar to 
I listened with pleased interest for a 
little while, and then, as my changing state gave 


state. 


memory. 


power to resolutions quick born of better reason, I 
said in my thought emphatically, as if remanding 
an evil spirit: “ Be gone, dull care!’ And the evil 
spirit fled. 

Then | spoke cheerfully, and in a tone of interest, 
to quiet little May, who had walked round me 
three or four times, wondering in her little heart, 
no doubt, what held her at a distance from her 
papa, and who was now seated by her mother, 
leaning her flaxen head, fluted all over with glossy 
She sprang at my voice, 
What a thrill of 
pleasure the tight clasp of her arms sent to my 
heart! O love, thou art full of blessing! 

From that time I felt kinder toward my neigh- 
bor. He had done me good—had played before 
me as David played before Saul, exorcising the 
Soon all my little ones 
were close around me, and happy as in other times 


curls, against her knee. 
and was in my lap at a bound. 


evil spirit of discontent. 


with their father ! 

After they were all in bed and I sat alone with 
my wife, the cares of the day made a new assault 
upon me, and vigorously strove to regain their 
lost empire inmy mind. I felt their approaches, 
and the gradual receding of cheerful thoughts 
with every advancing step they made. In my 
struggle to maintain that tranquility which so 
strengthens the soul for work and duty, I arose 
and walked the floor. My wife looked up to me 
with inquiry on her face. Then she let her eyes 
fall upon her needlework, and as I glanced toward 
her at ever turn in my walk, I saw an expression 
of tender concern on her lips. She understood 














that I was not at ease in my mind, and the knowl- | 
edge troubled her. 
“How wrong in me,” I said, in self-rebuke, 


B “thus to let idle brooding over mere outaide | 
4 things, which such brooding can in no way affect, | 
trouble the peace of home!” and I made a new | 

effort to rise again into a sunnier region. But the | 

f evil spirit had me in his clutches again, and I | 
could not release myself. Now it was that my | 


David came anew to my relief. Suddenly his 


/ clear notes rang out in the air, “Scatter Seeds of 
5} | Kindness.” | 
; I cannot tell which worked the instant revulsion 
; of feeling that came—the cheerful air, the words 
of the song which were called to remembrance by | 
| the air, or the associations of bygone years that 
were revived. But the spell was potent and com- 
3 plete. I was myself again. 
} During the evening the voice of my wife broke 
out several times into snatches of song—a thing 





. quite unusual of late, for life’s sober realities had 
4 taken the music from her as well as from her hus- | 
band. We were growing graver every day. It 


was pleasant to hear her flute-tones again, very 
pleasant, and my ear hearkened lovingly. The 
cause of this fitful warbling I recognized each time 
as the notes died away. They were responsive to 


t 

t 

| 

| our neighbor 
{ 





I did not then remark upon the circumstance. 
One reason of this lay in the fact that I had spoken 





: lightly of our neighbor’s whistling propensity, 

which struck me in the beginning as vulgar; and 

; I did not care to acknowledge myself so largely | 
Bh his debtor as I really was. 

at We were in our bed-room, and about retiring 

for the night, when loud voices, as if in strife, 


| 
i came discordantly through the thin party-walls | 
' from our neighbors on the other side. Something | 
4 had gone wrony there, and angry passions were in 
the ascendant 

“ How very disagreeable!” I remarked. 


“The man’s a brute!” said my wife, emphati- 


cally. “He does nothing, it seems to me, but | 
wrangle in his family. Pity he hadn’t something 
of the pleasant temper of our neighbor on the other 
side.” 

“That is a more agreeable sound, I must con- 
fess,” was my answer, as the notes of “ Home, | 
Sweet Home,” rose sweetly on the air. 
iE “ Far more agreeable,” returned my wife. 

i “He plays well on his instrament,” I said, | 
smiling. My ear was following the notes in 
pleasant recognition. We stood listening until | 
our neighbor passed to another sweet piece, set to | 
Mrs. Heman’s beautiful words, “Come to the Sun- 
set Tree.” To a slow, soft, tender measure the 
notes fell, yet still we heard them with singular | 
distinctness through the intervening wall, just a | 
little muffled, but sweeter for the obstruc- | 
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“The day is past and gone, 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 


And the reaper’s work is done. 


My wife recalled these lines from her memory, 
repeating them in a subdued, tranquilizing tone. 


| The air was still sounding in our ears, but we no 
| longer recognized its impression on the external 


senses. It had done its work of recalling the 
beautiful evening hymn of the Switzer, and we re- 
peated to each other verse after verse : 
“Sweet isthe hour of rest 
Pleasant the wood’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie, 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labor’s task are o'er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The loved one at the door.’ 


To which I added : 


* But rest, mor wee 
Than ever nightta gave 
Our longing hearts shall fill 
In the world beyond the grave. 


There shall no ter 


No scorching noontide heat 
There shall be no more snow 
No weary, wandering feet 


And we lift our trusting eves 


" 


From the hil 


ur fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies 


To the Sabbath of our God.” 


All was now still on both sides. The harsh dis- 
cord of our scolding neighbor had ceased, and our 


whistling neighbor had warbled his good-night 


|melody, which, like a pleasant flower growing 
| near an unsightly object, and interposing a veil of 


beauty, had removed it from our consciousness. 
It was a long time since I had felt so peaceful on 


| retiring as when my head went down upon its 


pillow—thanks to my light-hearted neighbor, at 
whose whistling propensities I was inclined in the 
beginning to be annoyed. But for him I should 
have gone to rest with the harsh discord of my 
scolding neighbor’s voice in my ears, and been ill 
at ease with myself and the world. On what 
seeming trifles hang our states of mind! A word, 
a look, a tone of music, a discordant jar, will bring 
light or shadow, smiles or tears. 

On the next morning, while dressing myself, 
thought reached forward over the day’s anxieties, 
and care began drawing her sombre curtains around 
me. My neighbor was stirring also, and like the 
awaking bird, tuneful in sweet matins. “ Work, 
for the Night is Coming,” rang out cheerily, 
followed by “Let it Pass;” winding off with 
“Dare to be a Daniel,” and the merry laughter of 
a happy child which had sprung into his arms 
and was being smothered with kisses. 

The cloud that was gathering on my brow passed 
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away, and I met my wife and children at the 
breakfast-table with pleasant smiles. 

In a few days I ceased to notice the whistling of 
my neighbor. It continued as usual, but had 
grown to be such a thing of course as not to be an 
object of thought. But the effect remained, show- 
ing itself in a gradual restoration of that cheerful- 
ness which care, and work, and brooding anxiety 
The 


“voice of music,” which had been almost dumb in 


about worldly things are so apt to destroy. 


my wife for a long period, was gradually restored. 
Old familiar ditties would break suddenly from 
her throat as she sat sewing, and I would often 
hear her singing again, from room to room, as in 
the sunnier days of our spring-time. As for my- 
self, scarcely an evening passed in which I was 
not betrayed into beating time with my foot to 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Let it Pass,” “ Dare to 
be a Daniel,” “ Work, for the Night is Coming,” 
in response to my neighbor's cheery whistle. Our 
children also caught the infection, and would 
commence singing on the instant our neighbor 
tuned his pipes. Verily he was our benefactor— 
the harping David to our Saul! 

“ You live at No. 51, I think?’ said one whose 
face was familiar, though I was not able to call 
his name. We were sitting side by side in the 
tram-car. 

I answered in the affirmative, 

“So I thought,” he replied. 
49.” 

“Mr. Gordon ?” 

“Yes, sir; that is my name. Pleasant houses, 
but mere shells,” Then, with a look of 
“doesn’t that whistling fellow 


“T live at No 


said he. 
disgust on his face, 


? |’ve got so out of 


between ue annoy you terri ly ? 
all patience that I shall either move or silence 
him. Whistle, whistle, whistle, from morning till 
night. I detest whistling 
I’ve written him a note twice, but failed to send 


either time; it isn’t well to quarrel with a neigh- 


It’s a sign of no brains. 


bor if you can help it.” 

“Tt doesn’t annoy me at all,” I answered. 
deed, I rather like it.” 

“You do? Well, that is singular! just what 
my wife says.” 

“ First-rate for low spirits and depression, I find. 
I’m indebted to our whistling friend for sundry 


“Tn- 


favors in this direction.” 

My new acquaintance looked at me curiously. 

“ You’re not in earnest,” said he, a half-amused 
smile breaking through the unamiable expression 
which his face had assumed. 

“ Altogether in earnest ; and I beg of you not to 
send him that note. So your wife is not annoyed ?” 

“ Not she” 

“Ts she musical?” I inquired. 

“She was; but of late years life has been rather 
a serious matter with us, and her ‘singing-birds’ 
have died, or lost the heart for music.” 


“SINGING-BIRDS;” OR MY 


| little while before. 


‘culating people sometimes lack. 


WHISTLING NEIGHBOR. 
“The history of many other lives,” said I. 
The man sighed faintly. 

“Has there been any recent change?” I ven- 
tured to inquire. 
“In what respect?” he asked. 


“Has there been no voice from the ‘singing- 


birds?” 

A new expression came suddenly into the man’s 
face. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “now that I think 
of it. 
Only last evening the voice of my wife stole out, 
as if half-afraid, and trembled a little while on the 


There has been some low, fitful warblings. 


words of an old favorite melody.” 
“The air of which our neighbor was whistling 
at the time,” said I. 
“ Right, as I live!” 
mation, after a pause, slapping his hand on his 
knee. I could hardly help smiling at the look of 
wonder, amusement and conviction that blended 


was my companion’s excla. 


on his face. 
“T wouldn’t send that note,” said I, meaningly. 
“No, that I won’t! I must study this case. 
something of a philosopher, you must know. If 


‘ singing-birds’ 


I’m 
our neighbor can awaken the in 
the heart of my wife, he may whistle to the end of 
his life without hindrance from me. I’m obliged 
to you for the suggestion.” 

A week afterward I met him again. 

“What rt oF 
smiling. 

“All alive again, thank God!’’ he 


about the ‘singing-birds asked, 
answered, 
to 
It wore a better ex- 


with a heartiness of manner that caused me 
look narrowly into his face. 
pression than when I observed it last. 

“Then you didn’t send that note ?” 

“No, sir; why, since I saw you I’ve actually 
taken to whistling and humming old tunes again, 
and you can’t tell how much better it makes me 
feel. 
and musical as crickets. 
them all a-going, like the first signal-warble of a 
bird at day-dawn that the to 


And the children are becoming as merry 
Our friend’s whistle sets 
awakens woods 
melody.” 

We were on our way homeward, and parted at 
my As 
Home” was pulsing in tender harmonies on the 
I stood still and listened until tears fell over 


own door. I entered, “Home, Sweet 


air. 
my cheeks. The “singing-birds” were alive 
again in the heart of my wife also, and I said: 
“Thank God for my whistling neighbor!’ as 
warmly as my neighbor had uttered the words a 
T.S. A. 


IMPULSIVE people have a certain force and en- 


thusiasm about them which cooler and more cal 
Their danger is 
that they are prone to act and speak hastily, with- 
out due consideration, and that therefore they 
must sometimes repent at leisure. 
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\| YSTERIOUS night! When our first parent knew 

i Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 


Yet, neath the curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus wth the host of Heaven came, 


And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
While fly, and leaf, and insect lay revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife ‘ 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life. 


JosEPH Bianco WuiTE, (born 1775, died 1841), 
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BITTIBAT FARM. 
PART IT. 
BY EMMA E. BREWSTER, 
CHAPTER IV. 
“Tow forcible are 
arguing reprove? * * ® Now therefore be content, 


} 


right words! but what doth your 


look upon me; for itis evident unto you if I lie. 
Jon. 


HE next morning» Rachel, with her pretty 
white chin and brilliant eyes raised up to his 
face, asked Yach to fetch a bucket of water. 
One of the gang always stayed to assist about the 
It was usually pauvre Fidele, who had a 
sad cough and woe-begone aspect. But Rachel’s 
look was all sufficient. Yach told Fidele he might 
go to the —— perhaps it was Portuguese for ship- 


house, 


yard, he himself would stay and help the ladies 
to-day. 

How little did Rachel then surmise that the 
clew of silk was already in her hand, and the 
terrible Minotaur standing waiting for her death- 
grapple on his throat! 

She was picking up an armful of wood, looking 
up at Yach who was cutting—improving the time 
to get a better understanding of his 
tongue—when he said, what, translated into the 
mean: “This is 
Pantouflette is so 
between 


uncouth 
vernacular might particular 
strange, that Mrs. very 
sick at sometimes, and so very well 
whiles.” 

How angry Rachel was! so angry that she knelt 
quietly with her eyes on the ground for a full 
minute, ere she could trust herself to say: “She is 
not very well yet.” 

Then Yach said, with a meaning laugh: “ Nor 
she won't be neither so long as she has somebody 
here to work for her. If you went away she 
would get well fast enough.” 

Rachel rose very slowly, her angry eyes still 
shaded with their dispassionate lids. 

“ You are much mistaken. My being here keeps 
her well.” 

“ah, that is true!” 
“So it does! she won’t fall sick while you are 
” and he 


cried Yach, sneeringly. 
here! Perhaps you are tae bon com», 
made a quick motion of drinking from a bottle. 
Adding some scoffing words, among which the in- 
dignant girl imagined she distinguished smuggled 
whisky. Yach, unacquainted with his interlocutor, 
had no idea that her still whiteness came from the 
violent repression of fiercely contemptuous words 
that were pounding at her heart till it was burn- 
ing hot from their repeated blows. 

When she half-raised her lids, and said, coldly: 
“Mrs. Pantouflette is not the only one who smug- 
gles. We cannot say what tales your chest might 
unfold !” 

Rachel had not the slightest conception of the 


force with which she struck the creature before 
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her, nor had he an idea that she spoke at random, 


| unweighed words, forced out by extreme passion. 


He gave vent toa fine assortment of blood-curdling 
oaths in a variety of languages; none of which 
tachel comprehended, nor the long, snaky look 
he gave her from under his black lashes. He 
swore and asked abrupt questions through his 
clinched teeth, driving them home with terrific 
All of which being utterly incompre- 
hensible to the girl, she bore quite unmoved stand- 


threats. 


ing before him straight, calm and uncompromis- 
ing. He tried to read her face. Vainly enough! 
there was nothing whatever to read in it. Rachel, 
unaware of what was passing in the man’s mind, 
unable to get at a word he spoke, knowing only 
that she had got him at a grand advantage, felt 
that her one safeguard was perfect impassibility ; 
and so, silent and implacable, she walked into the 
house, 

“Ah, you sly coquette!”’ cried Mrs. P., inno- 
cent little 
“while you are bewitching the unhappy Yach, 
My fire will not wait for 


enough of the scene just enacted, 
my fire is going out. 
amiable words and tender glances. Ah! you are 
then a true woman, you have not content till you 
are making some man discontented. You have 
happiness only that you see a man wretched, 
But see now! I warn 
He is not, 


That is the true woman. 
you! Yach is one dangerous man. 
like the rest, a Frenchman from St. Clement’s 
--he is really one wicked Portuguese. Ah, I 
fear him! He is very wicked. He makes me 
At this instant the wicked 


Portuguese entered, and Mrs. P. smiled upon him, 


great wretchedness,” 
even more radiantly than did Ruchel. Verily, 
verily—suflicient is the guile of woman when they 
have to accomplish by a man anything of which 
they desire the fulfillment! 

When Mrs. Pantouflette had shut herself into 
her room, Rachel went up to the beds. She was 
almost immediately followed by Yach, who, pull- 
ing out his chest, and flinging out one suit of 
clothes, displayed a false bottom ; under which, as 
he slightly raised it, Rachel caught the shim- 
mer of silk and dazzle of lace. The chest was 
closed in an instant, and approaching, Yuach 
threw around her neck an exquisite handker- 
chief. 

“Vou /” said he, knotting it before, “is it this 
that will satisfy you.” 

“ No.” 
satisfy me,” 

“ What will then satisfy my beauty?” asked 
the man, still mistaking her virtuous indignation 
for the petulance of a bar-maid who wanted a 


“Will a 


said she, in French. “This does not 


good price for keeping his secret. 
kiss?” 

“ Nothing will satisfy me,” said Rachel, frigidly, 
“until | have informed against you.” And she 
put the handkerchief into her pocket. The man 
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moved uneasily on his chest, and gave her a bad 
name in a foreign tongue. 

“You will not inform against me,” said he, 
with a grimace that was all white teeth and blood- 
shot eyes. 

“Why not?” with 
ence. 

“Because your uncle trades with me,” in tones 
of conscious triumph. 

Then he went away. 

Rachel felt stunned and distraught. Her 
uncle! Mr. MacCallum More Jefferrs! employ- 
ing a smuggler! Impossible! Truly it was im- 
possible. Yet Rachel did not see it. Did not 
observe how incompatible such a business was 
with her uncle’s ignorance of the Portuguese, 
“that Mann fellow’s” shipmate. It did not occur 
to this crushed yet indignant damsel that it was 
no more creditable in her to believe this brute’s 
testimony against her relative, than it had been in 
him to accept it against a stranger. 

The poor girl was terribly disturbed. It was 
the same as to discover that her uncle was a horse 
thief, or at least a dealer with horse-thieves. Her | 
uncle a receiver of stolen goods! It was incredi- 
ble! yet she credited it. She who always hada 
bold “ I don’t believe it!” with which to meet and 
ride down every slander—she believed her uncle’s 
guilt unresistingly, and was bitterly humiliated. 
He was her mother’s brother! 

As for Yach, he triumphed in a lazy and base- 
born way that was exasperating. Had he lorded 
it over his victim with threatening sword and 
withering frown, her chagrin would have been 


contemptuous indiffer- 
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less, because appreciated by her conqueror. Alas! | 
Yach still regarded Rachel as the coquettish | 
bar-maid whom he had outwitted at her own| 
game. 

“{ must run home a little to see how they do,” 
said Rachel, after dinner was cleared away. She 
was anxious to know how much they had heard, 
how difficult or dangerous they felt her situation | 
to be, and soothe their suspicions by a recital of her | 
singular discoveries; beside, she wanted to be rid 
of Yach. It was Saturday, and having no school | 
to attend, this was the only chance she had for a| 
respite from his odious attentions. 

“Am I not paying rather dear for my little | 


game?” And 


that monitor, being a Yankee conscience, replied 
to one question by another: “ Do you then think | 
a woman’s honor and reputation of so small 
moment that you cannot endure a little disturbance 
of your complacency, a slight disquiet of mind to 
vindicate the fair fame of a stranger who cannot 
utter one word in her own behalf?” 

“T would go through fire and water to save the 
Pantouflettes from unjust accusations,” affirmed 
Rachel. Only that going through fire and water 
would not help them one particle. 


| 


asked Rachel, of her conscience. 











In her own back-yard, as Rachel came across 
lots from Sparkler’s Landing, she met Ebenezer 
Rowley the “pillman,” from Pine Woods, At 
once he opened his budget of unsavory news. 
Rowley was not so particular as her relatives had 
been, he not only repeated everything they had 
told her of the Landing folk, but added what they 
had not, the delicious little story about Mrs. 
Pantouflette and Goveneur Sparkler. 

Rachel, with calm contempt, returned: “That 
is not true, Mr. Rowley, and you know it. You 
know that you cannot prove a single assertion.” 

Had she grown red, and spoken at the top of 
her voice, spattering in her speech, it would have 
been very easy to answer back with more high- 
pitched and spattering words. But itis very hard 
to hurl violent arguments at one who has the 
trick of growing white instead of red, 

It seemed strange that a person who spoke so 
little as Rachel did should yet exercise so power- 
ful a control over all things, animate or inani- 
mate with which she came in contact. Her life 
The greater part 
might be summed up in these three words, she 
kept still, 

She felt with intensity. Every pulse in her 
body responded to her least emotion. Her thought 
was a lightning-flash piercing thrcugh mystery, 
and revealing the right and the wrong, the safe 
road and the precipice in an instantaneous gleam. 
Sut the flash was accompanied by no bruiting 
She feared speech, which might en- 


was indeed one of silent action. 


thunder. 
danger a cause, which in the brevity of the moment, 
she held as dearer than this bubble—life. Her in- 
tense dread of losing her own control, and there- 
by her desired end, blanched Rachel’s cheek at a 
decisive moment, and won for her the golden 
victory of silence. 

Nothing had ever moved her like this tale 
touching Gove Sparkler. She felt actually faint, 
yet she must meet and prove it false on the instant. 
She did not know that it was already talked over 
in town. She believed that it lay with her to 
strangle the serpent at birth. 

“] suppose you think I’m meddling with what 
is no affair of mine,” growled Rowley, “but I 
take a great interest in you girls. It’s a marvel to 
me the way you get on, and | hate to see one of 
you in a situation where things can be said.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Rowley, that I believe it to 
be the fault of your family that I am in a position 
where things can be said.” 

“How! What do you mean ?” 

“JT mean that had it not been for your family 
nothing would have been said. That all these 
stories start among your folks, You never heard 
one of them for the first time, out of your house- 
hold, did you?” 

Rowley, who was an inyeterate old gossip, 
winced. 
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“Who did you ever hear say that Goveneur 


Sparkler was at the Landing House every 
day he 

“Wal, now, Rachel, everybody says that. ’Tis 
commonly known all over town.” 

She waited awhile, and then said, almost as if 
speaking to herself: “That is no proof.” 

“Wal, I can tell you who told me, and who 
ought to know if anybody does. Son-in-law Jolin 
Kzra Mann has an old shipmate among them 
Frenchers, Mr. Yach. And he spends the better 
part of every Sunday up at Pine Woods. And 
he’s a Portuguee, and John Ezra understands 
Portuguee, and he tells John Ezra some astound- 
ing stories, now, I can tell you.” 

“Which you and your children immediately 
report at the post-office and at Pine Woods, two as 
fine nesting- places as could be found in the whol 
United States to hatch out scandals, full fledged, 
and ready to get to work with beak and spur 
Who did you ever hear say that Goveneur Spark- 
ler spends every Sabbath afternoon with Mrs. 
Pantouflette ?” 

“Wal, now! Mr. Yach told my boys. 
regard him as pretty good authority. 
lot of friends up at Pine Woods.” 

“ He spends all his Sundays there, you say ? 

wt fw 


“ar 


And | 


He’s gota 


” 


lhen he ought to know how things are going 
on at the Landing, of course.’ 

Rowley scratched the back of his head under 
his worn hat-rim. Then he scratched his chin 


under his tangled beard, but did not appear to find 
much comfort in either locality. 

“Who was it told you that ‘the whole crew,’ 
Mrs. Pantoutlette as well as the others, got drunk 
every Sunday?” 

“Wal, now! I must say it was Mr. Yach. But 
you know he is the only one among them heathen 
papists that can talk so as a Christian man can 
understand a word—except Pantouflette himself, 
and ’tain’t likely he’s going to talk ag’inst his own 
wife. I understand Mr. Yach pretty well my- 
self.” 

“ And I suppose Mrs. Pantouflette is intoxicated 
every Sabbath when Goveneur Sparkler goes to 
see her.” 

Rowley took off his hat and gazed in it medi- | 
tatively; but finally replaced it on his bald crani- | 
um, having found no remark worth repeating in | 
the depths of its crown. 

“Would you believe my own unassisted word, 
without any proof to back it?” asked Rachel. 

“Why, of course I would, Miss Throgmorton. 
I don’t never doubt a word one of you young ladies | 
says.” 

“Well, then, I have spent nearly every after- 
noon for two months at the Landing House, and 
have been there now nearly a week steadily, and, | 
to my certain knowledge, the only one of the gang | 


who has any liquor is Yach himself. I know that 
And another thing that I’ll tell you is 
this: I have never seen Goveneur Sparkler at the 


he has it. 
house, nor heard him mentioned. It seems to me 
that if he was so constant a visitor, Mrs. Pantou- 
flette would sometimes quote him, or even show 
me some of those presents he has made her.” 

You don’t know 
Wal, now, once 


“Oh, she’s deep! She’s deep! 
anything about these foreigners. 
I knew a 

“Very well! Let it be so. That Goveneur 
Sparkler has been there on Sundays, I] know—three 
several times, at least. For the Pantouflettes 
spend every Sabbath afternoon here at our house, 
and three times they have been delayed in coming 
by a short visit from Goveneur Sparkler and Mr. 
Le roy.” 

For a short time Mr. Rowley was silent. Then, 
removing his hat again, as if to air the few ideas 
“Wal, there 


must be some good reason for Gove getting them 


gasping in his thick skull, he said: 


Frenchers down here, and paying their fares, when 
he could get plenty of as capital ship-carpenters as 
he wanted right around here, and without half the 
expense. Though Mr. Yach, he—” 

‘““And there must be some equally good reason 
for that Mr. Yach telling tales upon the rest of the 
gang.” And then Rachel walked to the honse, 
feeling that her color and voice were both rising. 
At the door she turned. “ Will you come in, Mr. 
Rowley ?” 

“Wal, I might as well. I was calculatin’ 
upon it when I come down.” And he walked 
in. 

In the house Rachel found a new trouble await- 
ing her—the most profound trouble she had ever 
known, for it was one from which she could find 
no relief. W. 
second lot of distemper panels, and had not asked 
Why? In what had these failed? 
How could she paint more pleasing and salable 


had sent her the money for her 
for more. 


pictures? Not one word. Only the unfeeling, 
irresponsive check in a business envelope. She 


| had failed! She had met defeat! And the defeat 


was utter. She could not get upon her feet again. 
There was nothing to lay hold upon. She had no 


| r . ‘ ° 
vantage ground. Why, she asked again and again 


—why do they want no more of my pictures? 
Simply that the holiday season was over, and works 
of art only sell well at holiday seasons. With 


| more experience, Rachel had known this. Having 
| 


no experience, she took their silence as a proof 


| that they found her works bad and herself in- 


corrigible. She took it as a proof that she could 
not paint in distemper. 
That was the last distemper painting Rachel 


ever did. What use in spending good money and 


| better time in trying to achieve the impossible? 
|She did not care to do what she could not do 


well, 
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CHAPTER YV. 
‘Oh, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant, 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken.” 
Sir WALTER Scorr. 
ACH hada motive, indubitably, and discover 
But how? She did not 


stay down-stairs that night, alleging great fatigue 


it Rachel must. 


as an excuse for an early retirement to her 
chamber 

And Rachel was tired. On reviewing the events 
of the day, it seemed that she had lived a week 
since handing the water-bucket to Yach with that 
coaxing smile. She could never again smile upon 
him so, not to win or save a kingdom. How 
changed, and old, and weary she felt, and how 
burdensome was the basket of light wood she was 
tugging up the steep stairway to her room. And, 
oh! why had not W. wanted more panels? 

She stopped there; held herself still in body 
and mind; flung her head aside as if to toss off an 
entangling cobweb; wiped the mists from her 
eyes, and resolutely smiled; then went on lightly, 
singing 

Mrs. Pantouflette came in presently, as she by 
the fire sat, brushing out her abundant locks of 
“gude red gold 

“Will that woman never leave me alone?” 
thought Rachel 

“One has weariness of so many men,” sighed 
Mrs. P., plaintively. “They weary me that | 
sometimes weep, so sad, so sad, and wish to be 
back in the convent, where we never saw the 
men.” 

“Did you go into the convent very young! 
asked Rachel 


“Oh, | was all times at school. 


First in the 
convent at Montreal—they speak very good 
Parisienne there, very pure. But my father is 
rich, and I am his only child, so was I sent to 
Paris, Oh, my poor mother! She knows not 
how Lam, She would weep to see this,” holding 
out her little brown hands, all scarred with cracks 
and hardened with toil. 

“ Why, does she not know you are married ?” 

"700, 


like this? No, no, marriage is not always poverty 


But then why? Is marriage always 


and labor. ‘lhis is not what I thought to have 
when I was betrothed to Louis, before 1 went to 
France. By and by he came with all his people, 
and my father and mother, and we were married 
in Paris. Ah, that was gay! Louis was very 
rich then. 
not there as here 


At least, rich to us in Canada, It is 
There one can be very rich, 
All the Pantouflettes are 
rich. One is a priest, and one a notary, and one 


and yet have little. 


a merchant, and one was a ship-builder, like the 


Messieurs Sparkler. That was my Louis. But he 


was not so rich as Mr. Sparkler, yet he was the 





richest man in St, Clement’s, except the priest. 
That is a very good man, Pére Pantouflette, that 
makes the people good When the priest is 
wicked, the people are also wicked. The people 
of St. Clement’s are all very religious and very 
industrious, They are but few, and poor. They 
live along by the river, in little houses. Ah, very 
bad! Only the Pantouflettes had houses so good 
as this one. This house is as good as the priest’s 
house at St. Clement’s, only the walls are not so 
thick. 
for the winters are so cold 

“But the poor people, in their bad houses, do 


It is necessary to have very thick walls, 


they not suffer very much in the winter?” asked 
Rachel. 

“Perhaps. I do not know. They are very 
hardy! I myself knew nothing of the poor at St. 
Clement’s. They fished and builded ships in the 
summer, and in the winter they trapped the ani- 
The Pantouflettes all lived 
back from the river, on the hills.” 

“And you? Where did you live?” 

“T lived at Montreal.” 

wi Td 


“ 


mals and cut ice. 


Louis is much older than I. He had a good 


business established. They thought it one fine 
thing for me to marry Louis Pantouflette. But, 
see you! His money was in something here in 
the States 
Did you know? 


Mr. Leroy Sparkler was president. 
Ah, it 


was paying a big interest; and then—it broke; 


He put my in, too, 


you know what that means. Then we had noth- 
ing! My husband was no longer rich; he bade 
me go back to my mother; he would sell his house 
and the farm and make up to me my dot. Louis 
is very proud. He said he did not ask me to 
marry a,poor man. But I would not go home. 
And to tranquilize my Louis | never told my 
mother that I had Jost my « It seemed not so 
bad at first; we still had the ship-yard and the 
farm. But you see we built not big veesels like 
that barque yonder; all our ships were small; they 
went for carrying and coasting for the States 
And when everything stopped here in the States, 
then the boat-building stopped at St. Clement’s. 
All stopped sof” 

And Mrs. Pantouflette suddenly dropped her 
open hands on either side, with a gesture of utter 
loss and hopelessness, that spoke volumes. 

“And his workmen?” cried Rachel, whose 
sympathies were naturally with the poorer peo- 
ple. “If there was no more boat-building, what 
could they do?” 

“They could yet live. They only could not die!” 
replied Mrs. P., with an expressive gesture of 
despair. “They did not die yet. Death had not 
come. Let me tell you a story. It was St. 
Clement’s Day; the river was covered with ice. 
The winter snow had fallen deep, deep. The 
roads and paths had all been cut out for the winter. 
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The day was charming. All the world was at the 
village. The ship-yard was not on our river, but | 
a little back, on the St. Lawrence. Behind the 
ship-yard was our farm. My Louis and _ his 
brother, the notary, owned the farm. It was very 
large. There were two hundred sheep, and forty 
horses, and sixty cows and oxen, And all the 
ewes would have had lambs in the spring. That 
is very much to think of, Miss Throgmorton ” 

“One could not be very poor with such a farm 
as that,” 

“Still, we thought we were. We did not know. 
See, now, the farm-buildings were built around 
three sides of a square. They were all together 
The barn full of hay, the wood, and the wagons, 
and cattle, and sheep, and the well, were all under 
one roof, so that one need not go out of doors all 
winter. And the snow was blown to the roof 
Only in the square it was less. There were not 
more than three feet of snow in the square, and 
roads dug through it. But between that and the 
St, Lawrence on one side and St. Clement’s on the 
other, were great drifts. Along the St. Lawrence 
are bluffls. The ship-yard was below the bluf® 
but the houses where the men lived—the men who 
worked in the yard—oh, they were on the bluff 
And the farm was in a valley. It could not b 


seen from St Clement’s. The houses on the bluf 


Thi 
were empty. There was no one there but one old 
woman and two little, little babies that had been 
left with her that day. For the people were all 
at St. Clement’s, This that I am telling you, 
Miss Throgmorton, happened in last November. 
It was a beautiful day. But there was a wind. It 
came up as the sun went down. And it blew from 
the farm to the bluff.” 

“ And was there no one at the farm?” asked 
Rachel, already scenting the dread event. 

“Let me tell you. There was one young girl of 
sixteen. She was an orphan girl. She was be- 
trothed to Fidele; but they are both too young 
and too poorto marry. She lived at the farm and 
did the work, The man and his wife were both 
at St. Clement’s. They thought her trustworthy 
and capable. Maybe! But she was young. No 
light was ever carried into the barn; the work 
was done before nightfall. But there were three 
hundred creatures to feed and bed, and forty cows 
to milk. This girl did not calculate well. She 
began her work too late; it became dark; it was 
then necessary to carry out a lantern. She said 
that she was careful, that she hung the lantern on 
a nail when she returned to the house with two 
full pails of milk upon her yoke. 

“It is necessary to take the word of this girl 
for all things. She said that she strained the 
milk, and turning about saw fire through the barn 
window. One could not run across the square, for 
the barn doors were locked. One must run the 
whole way around. That can be understood, | 
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When she reached the barn all was blazing, she 
knew not how. She screamed for help, but none 
could hear, and she began hastily filling her milk- 
pails from the well and casting them, two at a 
time, into the smoke and flames. She tried to 
reach the doors and unlock them, and drive out 
the sheep, which had leaped from their pen and 
were running through the buildings with their 
coats burning. But she could not penetrate the 
smoke. The buildings were full of it, as would be 
atunnel. Then she mounted up the ladder to the 
scuttle in the roof, and cast the water on the roof. 

“And then! Ah, how dreadful it was! There 
had been no rain for BO long. The well gave out, 
Ah, that was pitiful! Then she cast pails of snow 
down through the hole where the roof had fallen 
in—down upon the cattle that were bellowing and 
bleating with pain and terror, and pulling at their 
chains, and trampling one another. Ah, how 
terrible that was! 

‘But all this time there was going over the snow 
a big Newfoundland dog that had stayed with her 
this day—going over the snow to St. Clement's. 
He came leaping through the drifts, with his red 
tongue hanging out, and his body all trembling. 
He rushed upon the river, covered with gay peo- 
ple and torches, and bells ajingle. He seized upon 
his master, and would not let him go till he was 
off the ice, till he was at the top of the hills, till 
he had seen the smoke and the fire. Ah, the good, 
brave dog! There is no person in St. Clement’s— 
save the priest—who has more honor than that 
dog, this day. But he had not come soon enough ! 
Phe sparks, that fly faster than the fleetest foot 
can run, had reached the bluff, had blown ove r, 


' 


had caught the masts! O Miss Phrogmorton! 
They were all gone—the houses on the bluff, the 
ships at the wharf, and the old grandmother and 
the little, litthke babies. Oh, they were all gone! 

“ And they were the homes of these men. These 
men here. O Holy Virgin! Oh, that was terri- 
ble, terrible! I like not to speak of it. My Louis 
had lost all. That, then, was poverty !” 

The litth Frenchwoman was wringing her 
hands and sobbing bitterly. Rachel sat with 
burning cheeks buried in her palms, dry-eyed, 
thinking bitterly how all that these men had 
suffered from the pitiless elements, from dearth, 
and fire, and winter, had been exceeded in the 
obloquy cast upon them by more pitiless humanity 

by her own townspeople! 

“Then came Mr. Goveneur Sparkler,” con- 


i 


tinued Mrs. Pantouflette. ‘‘ He came like one of 


the blessed saints. They have had much business 


at St. Clement’s, the Messieurs Sparkler; and they 


saw it in the newspaper, the burning of the Pan- 
touflettes’ ship-yard at St. Clement’s. You did 
not. The Pantouflettes, who were they? St. 
Clement’s, it was nothing!” 
empty and scornful palms. “Suppose that the 


and she flung out 
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whole place was destroyed—would the world stop 
for that? Only the Messieurs Sparkler knew of 
us. And they have the grace of the good God in 
their hearts. Mr. Goveneur came, He said to 
my husband: ‘ Will you come to the States and 
bring your men, and build a barque for me as well 
as you know how?’ He said, ‘I want a bigger 
vessel than my ship-carpenters have ever builded, 
I want your honest Canadian work upon it.’ See 
you how kind it was in him to so flatter my hus- 
band! My Louis is proud. I think he would 
have killed himself had not Mr. Sparkler come 
then. But he did not flatter me. He came to me 
and said: ‘Is it that yon are willing to help your 
husband by earning some money? If you will 
board his men, they will pay you some money, 
and I will also pay your husband f_r bossing the 
work, and you will lay up much,’ 

“Ah, Mr. Goveneur Sparkler—he understands 
people’s hearts! He well knew how to make me 
happy! Miss Throgmorton, I was very happy— 
oh, never so happy in all my life, as when I began 
earning money here! The work was very difli- 
cult, for it was strange to me; but the men were 
very kind at first. They helped me much about 
the work then. They would not, at first, see their 
master’s wife working so hard. But I told them 
we were all poor together, and I must do the work 
for them which their wives and mothers could not 
do, and think myself so much richer than they 
since I had the work to do. We were all merry 
together. And I wrote many letters home to my 
mother. My Louis and I wrote together every 
Sunday mo:ning, when the air was without noise, 
with the exception of your church-bells ringing. 
However, we have no church here, therefore I 
told my mother that I said my prayers when | 
heard the Protestant bells, then felt I that I had 
been to mass. I told my parents about your 
family also. For it seemed like being among my 
Louis’s people to go to your house on the Snnday. 
They do that, the Pantouflettes ; they go to the 
father’s house, all the brothers, after mass on Sun- 
day. I also spoke of the house—that it was warm 
and comfortable, very agreeable, with the river 
running below the bank with the voice of home. 
Ah, that was great happiness!” 

“You were happy until you grew homesick,” 
said Rachel, as Mrs. Pantouflette paused in her 
narration. 

“That is not it. I was not homesick until I 
became unhappy. You will remember, Mies 
Throgmorton, what I said to you, that Yach was 
not one of our St. Clement’s men. He came to my 
husband very destitute. He had been sbip- 
wrecked and lost all ; my husband had compassion 
on him. See there! a man will believe every- 
thing one tells him! This Yach! every man 
thinks much of him. I cannot understand it. I 
said to my husband: ‘He is one bad man, my 


Louis. He will do you much hurt” But my 
Louis would not believe me, he believed this evil- 
eyed stranger and not me, his wife! He brought 
him here, Mr. Sparkler said, ‘ Bring only those 


men who have families to support,’ and he brought 
this Yach. What family has he to support? He 
has very much hair and a whisky-bottle. Now 
see! it was New Year’s. We keep it as you keep 
Christmas is with us a_ high- 
We fast and pray, but 


Christmas, 
church day—very holy! 
on New Year’s we feast and give gifts. So then 
this Yach put it in the heads of the men—he 
He put it in 
their heads to demand whisky. Then said my 
husband, ‘See then, comrades! You have 
whisky? Very well. Good-bye work, good-bye 


ean do anything with a man! 


wages, good-bye a fine situation!” and Mrs, P. 
blew a kiss from the tips of her fingers. “‘ What 
will you haye—Canada and whisky or Sparkler’s 
ship-yard and wages?’ They said they would 
stand by the wages. These men, they are good, 
honest fellows; they are not drinking-men. But 
presently Yach got a permission to go to Boston. 
What wanted he there?) Ah, my husband is very 
unsuspicious, and Yach nmiakes one very good ex- 
cuse. Very well. After this the men have liquor. 
My husband sees, but thinks it one small thing, 
and quickly finished, ‘It is New Year's week,’ 
he says. Whuh!” and Mrs. P. gave a little puff, 


|as though blowing away a thistle-down. “ Jold/ 


one knows not where will come the end of any 
scheme a bad man sets afoot! They have liquor 
much. I know! Yach brings it from a man he 


goes to visit on the Sundays.” 


“My patience!” exclaimed Rachel. 

“Yes, The man was once a shipmate of his, 
They have some business together, I know not 
what. But, listen! Yach does not give his com- 
rades the liquor. Oh, he is not so benevolent as 
that! But my Louis would not believe one bad 
thing of Yach. Was not that strange? It seemed 
tome so plain! And I knew, too, that they made 
talk about us in town. Yes, Miss Throgmorton, I 
know there is talk. For the ladies who were once 
so kind, and came often to see me, bringing pies 
and loaves of cake, come now but seldom, and 


> 


seem to only come to spy for something, and pull 
their shawls about them and go away; nor can I 
ask them what it is, for I cannot speak English. 
Also Mr. Goveneur Sparkler comes now to the 
ship-yard every day. He looks about silently, 
and watches the men secretly. He has heard 
something. He came one day with some gentle- 
men. My husband was in the house, but he went 
out to meet them. Miss Throgmorton! there was 
not a man at his place in the yard! Mr. Sparkler 
said nothing. He talked with the gentlemen 
about the barque. Louis went into the house 
where the tar is boiled. The men were all there, 
sitting about the fire drinking. It was the first 
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time Louis had caught them. 
under a pile of timber, and sent them to their 
work. Ah, I can believe how he looked! But 
he spoke not one word with them all the day. 
They had much fear, and worked very fast. Even- 
ing came. Then he spoke. ‘I will pay your 
wages,’ he said, ‘and you may go back to Canada. 
I can get men here in Quarly who will not neglect 
their work.’ He took his book from the shelf. 
“Miss Throgmorton, my husband makes no 
child’s play. 
when he spoke them. They wept. They wept 
like children. They said—what did [ tell you ?— 
that Yach brought them liquor every Sunday 
night. ‘I know not what 
difference that should make to you, 
must eat and drink everything that Yach brings 


Sut my Louis said: 


He would not bring you the whisky if 
you would not give him good money for it. Why 
Because he knows | 


to you ? 


does he not bring it to me? 
will not touch it. I can no longer trust you; you 
may go back to your wives, and mothers, and 
sweethearts. Ah, they will be glad to see you! 
I like better the Yankees, who do not think it 
necessary to drink everything that anybody offers 
to them,’ 

“ Bat, O Miss Throgmorton! they could not go 
back to Canada. That was despair to them. That 
was death. They promised everything; 
you see—they stay.” 

“And Yach, too?” 
nantly. 

“ Yes. 
away, but he said, No, he could do us much mis- 
chief; he had already told many vile stories about 
(Ah, my Louis, did you believe that to be 


ejaculated Rachel, indig- 


I begged of my husband to send him 


us. 
news for me?) And he could do much injury if 


It was, then, 


he was now discharged in disgrace. 
better to pardon him with the others.’ 

“T do not think so,” said Rachel, shutting her 
lips together. 

“Eh! you have heard the stories. You know 
how much of mischief he has already done 
us.” 

“T do not think ke has done you any real 
injury,” said Rachel, honestly. “He has tried, 
but you have better friends in Quarly than you 
imagine. And the best of these is your own (rue 
face, which no one can look in and think ill of 
you.” 

“ Ah, now you flatter me!” 

“No, Ido not. What is the use of a good and 
pure life if it does not impress itself on one’s face 
so that it cannot be mistaken or doubted? I think 
no one has heard these stories without wishing 
that they might be proven false for your own 
sweet sake. I truly never thought of believing 
one.” 

“No. also is 


And 


You are so good. your 


| 
| 
| 


merry letters home. 


The men knew he meant the words | 


Is it that you | 


He flung the jug | mother. 


See this! I seem like a child naming 
over her toys. They are all the world at the 
present. She loves to name each separately, with 
a separate delight in each, You cannot know how 
hard this has been, to have so much suspicion 
Even the men changed. I could 
wretchedness. They had 
I could write no more 


against one. 


see it. It was great 
bad thoughts about me. 


O Mias Throgmorton !” sud- 


denly striking her hands together, “this was worse 


than the fire! I grew very sick. My husband 


| ° ° . ‘ 
said it was the work, and wished to send to Canada 


fora woman. But I said, ‘No, I cannot have too 
much of work. 
ean [ think.’ 


“ Sometimes 


The more work I have, the less 


I believe—look you !—it 
was very wrong to have such thonghts. But I 
People would talk before 


would 
was very miserable! 
my face, and I knew not what they said. People 
would langh as they passed me, and I knew not 
why they laughed. A laugh! That is the most 
terrible of-all things !” and the little woman shud- 
dered. “The devils in hell laugh! I could not 
help that sometime—I like not to speak of it! 
But I believed that your people had changed. 


| That perhaps even you, Miss Throgmorton—ah, 


and so— | 


| cruel stories to the bottom. 


cause 


forgive me!—suspected, were trying to find out, 
something.” 

Rachel blushed hotly. 
“T have tried very hard to sift all these 
I have done it. You 
need never imagine that the people in town be- 
I am 


“So I was,” said she, 


quickly. 


lieve anything wrong about you any more 
very glad that you grew so sick that I was obliged 
to come down here.” 

“Ah, that night! O malheur! 
so sick! Had I been boarding women, that week 
I would net myself have done the washing. But 
I feared what the men would say. So I worked 
just the same. I washed the clothes and the 
floors—and think you, Miss Throgmorton, how 
large, then, is that dining-room floor! And I 
I would not ask the men 


I was so sick! 


brought in the clothes ; 
to help, and they would rot offer themselves now, 
as once. So I stood after supper and ironed, be- 


I dared not stop. But I thought of my 


| mother, and how she would weep to see me iron- 


ing those coarse, horrid clothes, and the dirty 


| workingmen sitting there around the table smok- 


Hélas!' You know not 
how hard this was for me. You do not mind the 
3ut I was always in a convent. I do not 
know the men. I fear them. That black night 
they all talked about me. I felt it. Not with 
words; they spoke only of their cards. But with 


ing and playing cards, 


men. 


| their elbows, with their shoulders, with their feet, 


| glance. 


with their eyes. I knew every motion, every 
One time my husband got up to put a 


stick in the stove. I looked across, and Yach 


mother good, and all your sisters, and your grand- made a face at me. I screamed and fell down on 
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the floor. I could not help it. I could not help it! 
I thought I should go foolish or die that night. I 
begged for Louis to send for your mother to keep 
me in my head. I knew that she would come 
even if it were two o'clock of the night.” 


“Indeed she would, and be glad also that you | 


had desired her. And she will be very glad that 
I came to you for these two weeks.” 

“Glad is not enough,” said Mrs. P., solemnly. 
“One should be thankful to the good God, who 
has done for one poor soul so much. You have 
taken me out of purgatory!” and the strange, 
mercurial litthe woman dissolved in showery 
tears. 

Rachel walked to the window. “ How easily 
she cries!” thought the girl, with an almost envi- 
ous throb. “It is well for her. She does not 
suffer so much.” 

Rachel did not weep easily. The sympathetic 
tears which sprang quickly to her eyes, and 
swelled the lids to aching, rarely overflowed, re- 
turning to her head, and filling it with real, sensi- 
ble anguish. Those whose tears flow readily can 
form no conception of the physical pain endured 
by one who sits with compressed lips and unwet 
eyes, unmoved and apparently unfeeling 

Rachel, with her throbbing temples pressed 
against the cold glass, and hands tightly clasped 
over her tortured bosom, thought within herself: 
“Tf all those wretched people up at Pine Woods 
could only suffer as I am suffering at this moment, 
they would never gossip again.” 

Perhaps it was the thick tears beneath the pain- 
fully distorted lids that obscured the river lying 
before her, ice-fringed and washed with silver. 
She saw only a stretch of wide, white desolation, 
voiceless, void and comfortless. Above, turbulent 
blackness; and between the black and the white, 
fire; and in the mids: of the fire a girl—a young 
girl, not so old as Genie—alone, without hope of 
aid, trembling with excitement and fatigue. She 
scooped pails of snow with benumbed fingers; she 
climbed upon a slippery, windy roof, facing chok- 
ing smoke, and scorching heat, and the awful 
fumes of burning flesh, to throw down those help- 
less little pails of snow upon that fearful holocaust. 
Three hundred burning animals pent alive within 
those narrow, smoke-filled, snow-banked walls 
Her ears were filled with anguished cries, her eyes 
with sights of unimaginable horror! But what 
thoughts reeled through her dizzy brain? 

An orphan girl! A hired handmaiden! She 
had broken the rules of the farm; she had taken 
a lantern into the barn; she had destroyed the 
property of two of the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential men in her native town! There was noth- 
ing but blame, reproach, censure, waiting for her 
over the hills. It was not a burning roof that was 

crumbling away beneath her feet—it was reputa- 
tion, good-will, wages; it was the world! How 


| desolate must that girl have been! How she must 
| have dreaded to hear the shouts and see the men 
| brought by that faithful dog! That dog, whom 
| Rachel suddenly remembered shared with the 
| priest the highest honors of St. Clement’s. 

| And the girl! Mrs. Pantouflette had spoken 
slightingly enough of her. Did she die that awful 
night? Rachel almost hoped so. And turning 
her head to follow the course of the dog across the 
lurid fields, she saw a great whirl of burning hay 
caught by the smoky wind; she saw it careen 
along, with sparks blown out from every side; she 
saw it settle on a low roof. Was it the roof where 
the grandmother sat crooning to the little, little 
babes sleeping in one cradle? Was it the roof of 
And did the gir) see it? 
Did she see the legions of death-bearing “sons of 
the burning coal that lift up their wings to fly,” 
as they swept past her scorched and aching face 


his home—her lover's? 


out into the desolate night—out over the sleeping 
nest of homes on the lonely bluff? Did she know 
that she had kindled her lover’s house? And 
Fidele? 

“ Where was Fidele?” asked Rachel, suddenly. 
“Where was he on that St. Clement’s Day? Why 
did he leave his betrothed alone?” 

“Ah, truly, Fidele!’ said Mrs. Pantouflette. 
“ Pauvre Fidele? He can never forgive himself 
that he left her. But she bade him go. She 
said: ‘It is useless that you remain here while all 
the young men are racing on snow-shoes or play- 
ing La Crosse on the river. Do you go and play 
and run with the rest.’ So he left her all day 
alone at the farm, while he sported with the young 
men and maidens. Very good for him. He ean 
never forget it. It makes him sick.” And Mrs, 
Pantouflette laughed. 

Rachel turned about, quite shocked. 

“Ah, the pauvre Fidele, he is greatly to be 
pitied! But he is also very love-sick. And one 
cannot be love-sick with grandeur.” And the 
volatile Frenchwoman went down-stairs laugh- 
ing. 

This was all the regard she had for that heroine 
of St. Clement’s. Ah, 1 forget—the dog was the 
heroine, 

Lest the account of the burning of Pantou- 
flette’s barn should be deemed an exaggeration, 
it may be well to state that the writer is personally 
acquainted with a young Canadian woman who, 
when a child of ten years, performed the part of the 
heroine of St. Clement’s, with two smaller chil- 
dren clinging to her skirts. The three had been 
left to care for the lonely farm all winter, and 
the loss of their property so angered the rest of 
her family that she could hardly be forgiven. 
Her father did not speak to her for years, and 
the elder brothers and sisters refused to let’ her 


| Share in the remainder of the estate. 
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“A Scotchman,” said Doulass Jerrold,” cannot be 
made to feel a jest unless it is fired at him from the 
mouth of a cannon.” 

“ Hoot, mon!” exclaimed a Scotch friend, “ an’ hoo 
can ye fire a jest out o' the mouth o’ a cannon?” 
The “ last bell’ was 


The devout 


T was a Sunday morning 

trembling on the Sabbath air. 
Frenchwoman laid her rosary in her lap, and 
turned to join her husband in one more “ merry 
letter”” home, and Rachel walked into her own 
church door. 

Whatever the lesson for the day may have been, 
her lesson for the week was, Never believe of an- 
other what you would not have believed of your- 
self. And her heart was full of humble thankful- 
ness to the One who had given her strength and 
courage to stand by the stranger in a strange land 
in her need. 

The Bittibat family sat all together in a row 
of pews at one side of the pulpit; the Throg- 
morton’s was between the Gardiner and Jeflerrs’s 
pews, and the deacon’s family sat in the first pew, 
under the shadow of the pulpit. So when Rachel, 
at the close of the service, began telling Mrs. 
Pantouflette’s story to her relatives on either side, 
the deacon’s family stopped to listen, too, and so 
did many others near, The group rapidly in- 
creased to a crowd. 

Rachel was delighted to see this strong evidence 
of sympathy with the Landing folk, and to ob- 
serve the keen emotion on every face as she told 
their pitiful tale. Some of the women wept, and 
all declared, with unanimous voice, that they had 
never believed a word of the gossip nor reported 
a thing they had heard. But when one or two 
remarked that they had 
against the Frenchwoman,” 
sad smile, the eagerness and gusto with which 


“never heard anything 
Rachel noted, with a 


every smallest bit of scandal was repeated, and 
the many strong and irrefragable proofs presented 
to support the appearance of truth in each woman’s 
particular story. 

“ But we never believed a word of it!” said they. 

Humanity is very like a flock of geese in many 
In whatever strain one of the flock 
In whatever 


particulars, 
cackles the rest cackle in chorus. 
direction one flies, the whole flock flies as straight 
as an arrow, and the last who tug on far in the 
rear continually call out; I knew it all the time, 
honk, honk! There were now no people in town 
so popular as the Pantouflettes. 

When at last the barque was launched there was 
nota man at the Landing but had a good place 
offered him in town; nor did one of them ever 
return to Canada, but settled in Quarly as “our 
industrious and intelligent fellow-citizens” and 
voters. 

All but Yach. 


That he should meet with 


merited humiliation, and leave town in disgrace 
| 
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was Rachel’s earnest desire. And so he did, but 
the manner of it could scarce present itself to the 
boldest imagination. Yach’s end, was in fact, an 
absurd comedy closing a decidedly melo-dramatic 
season. 

As Lent drew near the Sparklers, al ways thought- 
ful for others, engaged a French priest to perform 
mass and receive confessions in a public hall in 
Quarly. The Landing men, unshaven and un- 
shorn for months, anxiously inquired about the 
Yach, as the only 


one who could speak English, or knew the way 


tonsorial privileges of Quarly. 


about town, offered to show them a place where 
they could be shaved. For every man of them 
still swore by the persuasive Portuguese 

This was a full month after Rachel had left the 
Landing House, covered with glory. You re- 
member the silk handkerchief and Yach’s bold 
assertion as to his connections with Uncle Jeflerrs. 
Rachel had determined to introduce the scene 
with dramatic effect at the close of some private 
conference with her guilty uncle. But looking 
into the victim’s placid and unsuspicious counte- 
nance her heart failed her, and her highly-wrought 
description fizzied out with the bold assertion that 


she knew Yach was a smuggler. 
“Oh, I guess not!” said complacent Uncle 


“You've got a little excited over shis 
he is a pretty low character, but 


Jefierrs. 
affair, Susanna; 
not quite so bad as that, I take it.” 

So to vindicate herself, Rachel told the whole, 
and Uncle Jefferrs laughed. 

“ That is a hoax he got up to frighten you, girl. 
He saw you were afraid of him, so he made you 
think he was a smuggler working for your old 
uncle !” 

Uncle Jefferrs’s double chin shook comfortably 
as he chuckled. 

“ But here is the handkerchief!” said Rachel, 
producing a parcel in white tissue paper. 

Uncle Jefferrs examined the snowy silk with 
the eye of a merchant-judge and shook his head, 
whistling softly. 

“Oh, well!” said he, “I suppose the poor 
fellow tucked a few things into his chest, thinking 
he could sell them over the line and make an 
honest penny.” 

Rachel was satisfied and quite forgot the trouble- 
Not so Yach, who during the last 
House 


some affair. 
week of KRachel’s stay at the Landing 
watched and studied her as closely as she had 
before watched and studied him. With this re- 
sult, he could not understand her, therefore she 
was the more dangerous. 

On the last night of her engagement, while 
wrapping her gray and scarlet cloud about her 
head, Yach appeared, cap in hand, ready to escort 
her home. Rachel was vexed with the fellow’s 
officiousness. Mrs. Pantouflette forgetful and heed- 
less as a bird, nodded in a well-satisfied and all- 
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comprehending way. “ Yach is entirely fascinated 
with the mademoiselle,” thought the men, and 
Mr. Pantouflette smiled as he hung up his hat. 

Yach did not appear like a fascinated individual 
as he strode along over the dry, frozen hillocks, 
slipping occasionally on an unseen bit of ice or 
slumping into a hole, and striding on more fiercely 
than before. Nearly at the end of the way, Yach 
broke his tempestuous silence by a sneering re- 
mark in his awe-inspiring patois. 

“Sir?” asked Rachel, politely. 

“I say!” repeated Yach, angrily, “when you 
going ‘o inform on me? H’mph!” 

“Oh!” said Rachel, “TI have already.” 

He whirled suddenly and flung out an arm. 
Whether he had intended to seize or to knock her 
down, Rachel skillfully evaded his intent, and 
poised airily on a hillock, looked across at him 
like a bright bird ready to flit at the first approach. 
Yach stood still, and cried out: “Como! d’ qu 
manera fF 

“T have told Uncle Jefferrs !” 
Rachel, appalled at a query she could not trans- 


exclaimed 


late. And then as he began reeling out his fine 
assortment of oaths, ran home and left him 
alone. 

“Dirblo £’ said he. 

Yach returned full of fear of the vengeful 
merchant, and determined upon getting his revenge 
beforehand for the harm which he supposed Mr. 
Jefferrs was meditating against him. And this 
plot was worthy of the brain which evolved it. 

It was a Saturday night in the latter part of 
March. The dry-goods merchant, Jefferrs, was 
selling off his winter-stock to make room for 
spring goods; and to realize needed funds, had 
marked his entire stock away down below bottom 
prices, as might be learned by consulting every 
board fence in the county. This store that night 
was thronged. When in marched a posse of 
Frenchmen, the entire gang from Sparkler’s Land- 
ing. The proprietor rubbed his hands, and 
bawled: “Pull down those red shirts that I’m 
selling at seventy-two cents, former price, one 
dollar and a quarter!” and two clerks rushed to 
spread the counter with dazzling flannel. 

The Frenchmen stood awhile, bewildered. 
Stood until every eye was riveted upon them, and 
upon Ned Hunter, who was calling: “ This way, 
gentlemen! Step this way, will you? Here's 
where you want to lay down your money!” and 
shaking the scarlet shirts like a Spanish bull- 
fighter. 

Slowly the boldest of the strangers stepped to the 
counter, and in distinct, full tones, said: “I came 
here to be shaved.” 

Ned stared; so did his brother clerks; so did 
the customers. 

The Frenchman repeated again with perfect 
emphasis: “I came here to be shaved.” And 


9 





every man in the gang repeated the formula with 
great earnestness and almost preternaturally 


clear articulation. Suddenly repressed bursts of 


laughter exploded here and there above a sub- 
dued undertone of giggling. Mr. Jefferrs started. 
To the flannel-shirt counter 


“Strode he red and wrathful.” 

“ Look here! I want to know what the trouble 
is here?” 
“Eh! Tranquillez-oous /’ began the Frenchman, 
whereas Mr. Jefferrs swelled like a turkey-cock, 
thinking he had been called a fool. “Voila I 
come—here—to—be—shaved.” 

“You French heathen !” roared the merchant, 
It ain’t all fools’ day 


yet! No, my friends, not quite! and you'll find 


“none of your jokes here ! 


you've waked up the wrong customer entirely !” 

A hurried consultation took place among the 
unfortunate ship-carpenters, who saw that some- 
thing was wrong, they could not guess what. 
Out of all the English in their possession an ex- 
planatory sentence was arranged, and delivered by 
their spokesman, slowly and emphatically, amid 
the strained and breathless silence of salesmen 
and customers. 

“T vas tole, I vas (ole that you shave one peoples 
here.” 

A perfect yell went up from every throat save 
those of the disheartened Frenchmen and _ their 
gasping victim. Jefferrs whirled short about and 
cuffed grinning Ned Hunter's ears, whereat all the 
clerks suddenly ducked, and began searching for 
goods under the counters. Having relieved his 
mind, the proprietor affected to laugh. 

“Aha! I see, I see! Hah ha! Pretty good 
joke! So you mistook my place for the barber- 
shop, did you? Pretty rich! You must have big 
barber-shops up in Canada, my friends. Pretty 
big barber-shops. Ours ain’t quite so big here 
in Quarly, not quife. You'll find it next door, 
gentlemen! Just next door! Here Ned, did I 
hurt ye? Well, I hope it may teach you not to 
snicker in a customer’s face again. Show these 
gentlemen, the way to the barber-shop, will you ? 
I hope you’ll call again, gentlemen, when we are 
not quite so full, and can pay you better attention. 
I would like to show you some of my goods, 
gentlemen, that can be purchased cheaper here 
than anywhere in the City of Boston. We are 
rather hurried to-night, you see. Selling off away 
down below cost,” and Mr. Jefferrs followed to 
the door to shout some of his most attractive 
prices after his might-be customers, entirely obli- 
vious to their lack of English knowledge. 

When he returned into the store everybody was 
laughing again. He laughed, too, and said: 
“Quite a joke! mistook my place for a barber's 
shop, hah, ha, ha!” But he was mad. So angry 


that, 
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“When at last he sought Ais chamber, 
Long he could not sleep for thinking, 
Of his voice, his look and gesture, 
For the youth had 
wounded the towering Jefferrs’s pride. 

Very early in the morning Uncle Jefferrs was 
at Bittibat, retailing the scene with emphatic 
gesture and injured tones. His mother and sister 
were alike grieved and indignant, but the girls all 
went off in one burst, like a string of fire-crackers 
Uncle Jeflerrs gazed 
around speechlessly. Mrs. Throgmorton, inex pressi- 


when the match is applied. 


bly shocked, exclaimed: “It was certainly exces- 
sively mortifying to have your uncle’s large and 
handsome store mistaken for that insignificant, little, 
colored barber-shop! But it was assuredly a mis- 
take, MacCallum, it could not have been done in- 
tentionally,” 
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“I’m not so sure of that! 
More, “and | take it as a direct insult to me and 


returned MacCallum 
my family! I might as well have been called a 
nigger right out as to have my store—the largest 
dry-goods store in Quarly, and the oldest estab- 
lished in the county—called a barber-shop! If 1 
could find out who told those fellows 

Whatever he would have done was drowned in 
the tumultuous mirth of his nieces, who were 
“almost killed” at finding it was only the Scotch 
pride of the high-born MacCallum Mores that 
was wounded, the point of the joke, sharp as. it 
was, had failed to penetrate the honest Scotch 
brain. They just screamed, every one of them, 
and Melicent fairly rolled on the lounge. 

“Oh!” she gasped between her paroxysms, 
“aren't I glad I’m not a Scotchman !” 

“What!” cried Uncle Jofferrs, in a voice of 
thunder. While mamma said, reprovingly: “I 
am Scotch myself, and I really see nothing what- 
ever to laugh at.” Which nearly concluded the 
trio, 

“Why, don’t you see!” began Melicent. 

“Don’t you see!” exclaimed Rachel, hastily, 
taking the words from that indiscreet young lady’s 
mouth, “It is all a mistake, just entirely a mis- 
take! It all comes from your not understanding 
French.” 

Uncle Jeflerrs looked dumbfounded; Melicent 
and Genevieve laughed more helplessly than ever. 
Rachel, her voice shaking somewhat, continued, 
earnestly : * Indeed, uncle, you don’t see the joke 
atall! Not in the least! But ’tis an excellent 
joke, only I can’t explain it to you, possibly.” 

“QO Rachel!” ejaculated Milly. 

“All you've got to do about it, uncle, is to 
laugh,” Rachel concluded. 

“Perhaps so,” Uncle 
Jefferrs, “ but I don’t know what I’ve got to laugh 
Don’t see the point at all. 


muttered unmollified 
about. lt must be an 
exceedingly fine point. Quite too fine to be seen 


by a common eye. But to have a lot of stubble- 
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chinned French Kanucks marching into my dry- 
goods store in the midst of my wealthiest cus- 
tomers, and bawling out for a shave as if J was a 
barher f 

Uncle Jefferrs suddenly drew himself up, set- 
tling his aristocratic chin in the folds of his cravat, 
sticking his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes, and 
frowning like two supreme courts, with an attor- 
ney-general thrown in. 

“Do I look like a barber! 
ment look like a barber-shop! 
hadn’t been put up to the game they would never 


Does my establish- 
If those papists 


have stepped inside the door. They could not 
possibly have pursued their inquiries! No, it was 
intentional! An intentional insult! Catherine, 
you shall go down to Sparkler’s Landing with me 
I will get at the truth of this matter. No man 
shall call me a barber !” 

“My name is Rachel, sir!’ remarked his niece 
in a choked voice, as she arose to prepare for her 
drive. 

“ Well, I don’t know what difference that makes ! 
Rachel or Charlottie, either way will smell as 
sweet, you know. That always struck me as a 


That whether a fellow 


singular way to put it. 
was named Rose or Romeo, he’d smell just as sweet 
I suppose he would if he used the same hair-oil, 
but its considerbly far-fetched. There is a good 
deal in Shakespeare that is far-fetched, to my way 
of thinking.” 

From the explanation of the men at Sparkler’s 
Landing, all of whom felt very sore over their 
last night’s adventure, it appeared that the scene 
had been arranged by Yach, who had pointed out 
the building wherein people were shaved with so 
much exactness that they could not miss it, and 
had carefully drilled them on the words they were 
to use in their request. Rachel saw in this the 
hand of a shipmate who spoke purer English than 
Yach. But of that she said nothing; only en- 
deavored to make Mr. Pantouflette apprehend the 
exceeding offensiveness of a remark which, 
although innocent enough when addressed to a 
barber, becomes a positive insult when applied to 
All the men were terribly 
angry at the advantage which had been taken of 


a dry-goods dealer. 


their simplicity, and Mr. Pantouflette, alarmed at 
the threats of Mr. Jefferrs, whose wrath became 
greater with every attempt at making the 
foreigners understand him, and failure to under- 
stand them, 

“Confound their gibberish ! 
talk English!” said he. 

Mr. Pantouflette would have brained Yach 
on the spot had he been any other than a 


Why don’t they 


Frenchman, so exasperated was he. 

The French are more given to fighting with 
their tongues than with either their fists or more 
deadly weapons, but no nation better understands 
the nature and bearings of an insult. That his 
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men should have been led by an imposition upon 
their ignorance—insult No. 1—to have addressed 
a scurrilous remark to the wealthiest merchant in 
Quarly—insult No. 2—by a man to whom he had 
shown so much kindness—insult No. 3—was a 
most atrocious assault upon the honor and dignity 
of Pantouflette himself, and Pantouflette shook his 
fist under the nose of the small Portuguese. 
Yach’s hot, Southern blood could not abide it 


He drew his clasp-knife and rushed at Pantouflette, | 
and the comedy might have been a tragedy, after | 


all, had not his temple come in contact with Uncle 


Jeflerrs’s knuckles, And they being the knuckles | 


of a large and powerful man laid him prostrate, 
and spun his knife under the table. Then Uncle 
Jeflerrs picked him up by the back of his neck 
like a kitten, and carrying him out on to the 
porch, kicked him down the high steps. Yach 
got himself together instantly, and swore that he 
would never enter that house again, in seventeen 
different languages. And this, as far as Quarly is 
concerned, was the end of the sullen and malicious 


little smuggier, 


Conclusion in next number), 


DRESSING FOR THE CHILDREN. 





‘ : > ; ? 
; AM glad of a rainy day once in awhile,” 


said Mrs, Lake, “especially when I have 


some work I want to finish off as we have to- | 


day, Lucia. There will be no one calling to-day 
surely, so what is the use in yourstopping to dress, 
your husband is away for the week, and we can 
just take our ease in these morning dresses and 
keep on with our sewing.” 

“The boys will be home at three o'clock,” said 
her friend, taking down her wavy hair, and pro- 
ceeding to dress it in her accustomed, graceful 
fashion. | will just remark that it was not done up 
in “bangs,” or “frizzes,” or snarls of any sort, 
but was arranged in rich, classic style, which gave 
her the appearance of the noble, beautiful matron 
that she was. 

“ Dressing for your boys!” exclaimed the other. 
“No wonder folks talk of the extravagance of the 
times, when mothers make such a parade just to 
meet their school-boys at the tea-table,” and 
practical Cousin Eunice snipped off a thread in a 
very energetic way. 

“It pays,” said mother, quietly, as she took out 
a fresh pair of cuffs, and slipped into them a pair 
of sleeye-buttons Freddy had given her on her 
birthday. He had saved up his pennies to buy 
those garnet buttons, and he liked to see her wear 
them. She did almost every afternoon, though 
she had prettier ones, 

Cousin Eunice could dress up very richly on 
occasions, but for the bosom of her family she had 
a set of “old gears,” as William said, which if 
they were useful, were not ornamental. The 
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children did not admire mother as they might in 





those dresses, though she was quite a good-looking 
| woman in good clothes, 

“But, Lucia, you can’t afford to put on that 
| pretty cambric suit, which it took such atime to 
| iron, what is the use of mussing it this rainy day 


| “ 


I am not going out in the rain, and the duller 
| it is out of doors, the more cheerful I like to have 
itin the house. The boys always like this dress, 
and I like to see them pleased. Indeed I think I 
care much more for the opinion of the folks under 
my own roof, than I do for those away. I would 
rather be admired by my boys than by an indif- 
| ferent company in somebody’s parlor. And, Eunice, 
| 1 think all these little things help us to keep our 
hold on our boys when they grow older. When 
they are just passing out of childhood into youth, 
I feel that they need a mother almost as much as 
when in their cradles. Indeed another might give 
the baby his food and clothing, and he would live 
and thrive, but boys at their later age need great 
mother-love and care to keep them from going 


} 


| wrong. Everything that draws them nearer to a 


mother, and makes them respect her more are 

worth attention. My boys never think of a walk 
| in the streets of an evening, but somet mes spend 
|an hour at a friend’s house, or ask a few boys here. 
Mother is always importuned to join in any games 
| or plays, and very often does take a hand with 
them. Oh, it would be dreadful to me to feel that 
| my boys were slipping away from mother’s infla- 
| ence, and | hope never to know it even when my 
| head is gray.” 


It is such mothers that retain their hold of the 
children while life lasts, and who are mourned 


with heart-broken sincerity when they are re- 
moved, But the same guiding hand reaches out 
still through the mists of time, and helps to shape 
the child’s destiny forever EpirH. 











SquaLor.—Squalor is the outward expression 
of hopeless and unrelieved poverty. But it is not 
|needful for the poor man’s house to be squalid, 
On the contrary, with industry and care, and the 

bright service of a healthy wife, the tiniest cottage 
may at times be an abode in which the most 
dainty could pass a short time with pleasure. 
| On the other hand, many houses become squalid 
| without the excuse, miserable as it is, of abject 
poverty, Thus, while we may fairly rank poverty 
as a main cause of squalor, this must be under- 
stood of unresisted poverty. It is, in fact, rather 
neglect than absolute absence of money which is 
the chief cause. Cleaning is neglected; and 
whatever be the building, and however it be 
| finished and furnished, in which constant cleaning 
| is omitted dust accumulates, unexplained stains 
make their appearance, and a progress, more or less 
| rapid as the case may be, sets up toward decay and 
| dilapidation, 
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(TYE 12°20 express to the North was standing 
in Euston Square Station. On the platform 
the noise and bustle were at their height. 

Porters hurried along with loaded trucks and 
scant ceremony. Late arrivals were rushing 
frantically to the ticket-office. Already the guards 
were beginning to slam the doors at each end of 
the train, while the peculiarly aggravating hissing 
roar of the engine made itself heard above all the 
hubbub and confusion. 

A pretty old Quaker lady, clad in sober gray, 
and with an expreasion of perplexity on her face, 
was making her way slowly through the crowd, a 
tall young lady dressed from head to foot in sombre 
brown of Quakerish hue, but most un-Quakerish 
make, by her side. 


’ 


“Tt cannot be helped, auntie,” the latter was 
saying, with some impetuosity ; “I must go by this 
train, and Peters must come on by the next with 
the luggage.” 

“TI do not at all like thee traveling alone, 
Susannah,” urged the old lady, with a doubtful 
air. “I do think thee had better wait for the next 
train’ 

“No, no,” returned Susannah—otherwise Sunnie 

“it would upset all the arrangements. Mr 
Elliott will be waiting for me at Crewe; he will be 
vexed if Lam not there. Besides, there is papa 


' 


to think of. He always comes to meet me 
Penrith, and t would not disappoint him on any 
consideration.” 

ds Well, | suppose thee knows best,” said the old 
lady, with gentle deprecation. “ But I think thee 
would do betier to remain ; thee has never traveled 
alone before, and—” 

“Why, auntie, what disaster can possibly befall 
me between here and Crewe?” interrupted tin 
girl, drawing up her slight young figure with an 
air of great independence. “I can take care o! 
myself. No, | cannot wait for the next train; and, 
as Peters has been so stupid—why, good gracious, 
they are locking the doors!” Taking two or three 
hasty steps along the platform, she stopped before 


the door of a compartment, ‘ah, here’s an 
empty carriage! This will do,” she said, hor 
riedly, signing to a passing guard to open the 
door 

In another moment Miss Ross was helped into 
the carriage, her traveling-bag tossed in after her 
and the door re-locked. Then a beil rang some- 
where, the engine shrieked dismally and the train 
rolled out of the station. Sunnie, leaning out of 
the window to say farewell to her aunt, caught 
sight of the unlucky Peters frantically waving an 
umbrella and pocket: handkerchief, and caliing to 
everybody to stop the train, 


“Whata lunatic she looks!” thought Sunnie, | 


with a mirthful laugh. Then she drew in her 


| head, settled herself on her seat, and, turning her 


eyea round, became aware, for the first time, that 
she was not alone in the carriage. A gentleman 
sat in the corner farthest from her, and at sight of 
him, Miss Ross gave a violent start, a wave of rosy 
color rushed into her face, and then she drew her- 
self up in an attitude of imposing dignity and 
reserve, 

Not that there was anything very alarming 
about the gentleman. He was a tall, athletic 
| young fellow, with a brown face, steady gray eyes 
and a resolute mouth, shaded by a small mustache. 
{ sealskin cap was on his closely-trimmed brown 
head, and a great bearskin rug half covered him. 
| He was apparently buried in a “leading article” 
in the 7imes, and the entrance of the young lady 
did not seem to have disturbed his study or his 
equanimity one whit. 

“(Good Heavens, it’s Jack !” uttered Miss Ross 
under her breath, averting her eyes from her 
fellow-passenger as hastily as if he had been a 
Gorgon instead of a good-looking young English- 
man. “ What can have brought him here? Could 
anything be more unlucky? I wish I could get 
out of the carriage!” And she half rose and laid 
her hand on the strap as if to lower the window, 
but the sight of the chimney-pots and telegraph- 
poles flying past warned her that such a way of 
escape was not to be dreamed of. “ And the train 
never stops till we get to Crewe! ‘Three hours! 
What is to be done?” she went on disconsolately, 
giving a furtive glance at her fellow-traveler, 
who was composedly turning his Zvmes inside 
out. 

There was nothing to be done. The express 
was already rushing along at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and the two passengers shut up 
together in the first-class carriage were doomed to 
an uninterrupted (ée-d-téte for the next three 
hours. 

It was a malicious stroke of fortune that had 
brought these two together. Not six months be- 
fore, they had been affianced lovers ; now no power 
on earth would have brought them voluntarily 
within fifty miles of each other. A very little had 
caused the quarrel—willfulness and pique on one 
side, pride and resentment on the other. Sunnie 
herself had been most to blame; but, in addition, 
-he had contrived to place a rather formidable 
obstacle in the way of reconciliation, in the shape 
of another lover. Within a month after her 
rupture with John Rotherham, she had engaged 
herself to his rival, the cause of all the mischief, 
and Mr. Rotherham was the last man in the world 
to have forgotten or forgiven the fact. And so it 
happened that, when this untoward accident 
brought them together again, Mr. Rotherham sat 
| in his corner of the carriage in silent reseniment, 
land Miss Ross gazed out of the window at the 
| snow-covered landscape, and would not have 
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known if it had changed to verdant green under | gravity admirably ; then the comical aspect of the 
her eyes. | situation struck her irresistibly; the brown eyes 

“T don’t care,” she thought, tapping her foot on | wavered, then sparkled; a smile came curling 
the floor with an attempt at lofty nonchalance | round the corners of her lips; her hardly-won 
which fuiled signally, for she did care; and the | dignity went flying away on the wings of the 
brown eyes that looked out at the undulating | wind, and she broke out into a fit of most untimely 
snow-banks rushing by were dark with unshed | merriment. Laughing, like crying, is infectious. 
tears, and the sweet red lips trembled piteously. For a moment John Rotherham preserved his 

Miss Ross was a very pretty girl, with great | gravity; then his brown face relaxed, and he 
velvety eyes—eyes that were soft, and willful, and joined in the laugh, though there was a shade of 
mischievous, and pleading half a dozen times in as | unappeased wrath in his eyes and a suspicion of 
many minutes—and a piquant, spirited face. She | grimness in his mirth. 


looked like an old picture as she sat back in her) “I beg your pardon,” said Sunnie, when she 
seat, with the light full on her delicate face and | had recovered herself a little. ‘1 could not help 
bronze-brown hair. it, really—it was such an absurd situation. But I 


It was a bitterly cold day. The keen north assure you”—raising a pair of sweet, appealing 
wind met the train as it tore along, and came in at | eyes to his—“I did not get into the carriage on 
every chink and corner of the carriages. A great purpose. I had no idea you were in it, or—” 
bank of leaden clouds was sweeping down before “Or you would not have entered it, 1 suppose,” 
the wind, and the snow was already beginning to he concluded, dryly. “ Pray do not apologize. I 
descend in those small, powdery flakes that betoken | can quite understand how it happened.” 

a heavy downfall. Sunnie tapped her foot impatiently. He spoke 

Miss Ross was going to her own home, Red | with the coldest courtesy of manner—a manner 
Scar, a picturesque old manor-house among the | that said unmistakably that there was to be no 
remote Cumberland Mountains. At Crewe, Mr. | truce between them, though he had been beguiled 
Elliott was to meet her; and Sunnie had not | into a moment's laughter 
chosen to run the risk of disappointing Mr. Elliott, “T am very sorry [ cannot get out again,” she 
the man who had supplanted John Rotherham, and | said, with an air of great dignity. “1 would if I 
whom it was not exactly pleasant to disappoint could.” 
either by accident or design. But Sunnie certainly | ‘“ No doubt. Our meeting, of course, is equally 
had not bargained for traveling to Crewe (ée-d-tée | unpleasant for both,” he rejoined stiffly. “ Are 
with John Rotherham. you making a long journey? I suppose not, since 

Presently she got tired of gazing out on the | you are alone.” 
bleak prospect, and, taking a Cornhil/ from her “TI am going home,” she answered. “ Peters, 
traveling-bag, tried to beguile the time by study- who ought to have been with me, managed to 
ing its contents. But it was of no use. She read | miss the train, and I could not wait for the next.” 
the opening sentence of the tale half a dozen times “T shall be happy to be of assistance to you, if 
over, without taking in its meaning, stopped short, you will allow me,” he said, still with frigid 
began again and repeated the process once more. — politeness. “I am going to Penrith, and there 

“] wish he wouldn’t sit there like a stock or a | are several troublesome changes to be made.” 


atone,’ she thought, discontentedly, her eyes still “Thanks,” hesitated Sunnie, a vivid blush 
fixed on the unlucky first sentence. ‘‘ He is not) rising in her face; “but I need not trouble you. 
reading, for he has not turned the paper once in| Mr. El— I am to be met at Crewe.” 


the last half hour. If he would only speak, or| “Ah, Elliott is to meet you, is he?” he asked, 
move, or do something! I suppose he is very | quickly. 
angry with me. Oh, dear!” And again Mias “ Ye-s-s,” returned Sunnie, with reluctance, 
Ross betook herself to her Cornhill, and in three | again raising her eyes appealingly. “I am so 
minutes was going over the old ground again. “I | sorry; I could not help it.” 
wonder what he is thinking of? I wonderif he| “There’s nothing to be particularly sorry for,” 
cares? I wonder if he is altered? I—” he said, with a sort of grim irony--“‘only a chap- 
At this juncture Miss Ross’s curiosity got the | ter of accidents which no one could foresee. I do 
better of her prudence, She raised her eyes fur- | not mean to fight Elliott; so pray do not let your- 
tively over the edge of her Cornhill, glanced across | self be worried on my account.” 
the carriage at her imperturbable fellow-traveler,| Sunnie relapsed into silence, feeling not a little 
and found herself caught in the very act. At that | snubbed, and musing rather sadly over the causes 
same instant John Rotherham was taking a most | that had changed her frank, chivalrous lover into 
cool and deliberate survey of herself over the top this cold, stern man, who apparently did not care 
of his newspaper. | to waste too many words on her. 
Sunnie drew herself up with her usual attempt! “How changed he is !” she thought, with a wist- 
at lofty nonchalance, and for one instant kept her ful look in her dark eyes. “He is thinner and 
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browner, and—and—how angry he is with me! | 


How I wish I had not laughed !” 
John Rotherham did not take to his newspaper 


again, but sat staring straight before him in a fi | 


of abstraction, his dark brows knit, his eyes 
Apparently his reflections were no 
pleasanter than Sunnie’s, 

They remained silent for some time, while the 
train sped on through the snow-white country. 


gloomy. 


The threatened storm was meeting now in all its 
force; a cloud of whirling snow-flakes filled the 
air. The cold was intense. 

Presently Sunnie roused herself with a shiver, 
and drew her fur lined jacket more closely round 
her. Her rugs and shawls had been left behind 
with Peters, and now the icy air was chilling her 
through and through. 

“You are cold”—and Mr. Rotherham, rising 
from his seat, came across the carriage, with the 
great bearskin in his hands, “ My rug is large 
enough for two.” 

He would have thrown it over Sunnie; but 
Sunnie, piqued by his indifference, would have 
none of it, and made an energetic movement of 
resistance. 

“ Don’t be foolish.” He spoke authoritatively ; 
and, withont more ado, he put the heavy, crimson- 
lined fur over her, without paying the slightest 
heed to her petulant opposition. 

“ You are too kind,” she said, with an attempt 
at sarcasm, 

“| beg your pardon if I have offended you,” he 
replied, taking the seat opposite her; “but you 
look half frozen now, and we have still two hours 
to Crewe.” 

“ Have we?” she inquired, rather drearily. 

“Yes. No doubt you wish yourself there; or at 
least’ —with a grim emphasis—“that Francis 
Elliott were here. I most heartily wish that | 
could transform myself into him for your sake.” 

“Why do you keep bringing up Mr. Elliott's 
name?” broke in Sunnie, impetuously. “Jt can- 
not be such a pleasant one to you.” 

“On the contrary, I regard it with the utmost 
indifference,” he affirmed, coolly. “He has gained 
an advantage over me, of course; but I bear him 
no malice on that account. In these degenerate 
days we have reached such a height of virtue that 
we never take vengeance on our enemies. We 
content ourselves with ‘ cutting’ them.” 

“T do wish you would let his name drop,” 
interposed Sunnie, angrily. “I do not care in the 
least how much vengeance you take upon him. 
He is perfectly capable of defending himself.” 

“What a laudable interest you take in your 
lover's welfare!’ returned the young fellow, whose 
smouldering wrath seemed about to break into full 
blaze. “1 suppose, if his serene high-and-mighti- 
ness came to grief some fine day, you would not 


9” 


regard it with the same cheerful equanimity ? 
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“As it cannot possibly matter to you how I 
should regard it, we will not discuss the subject,” 
| returned Sunnie, coldly. 

“ As you please,” he said, with some bitterness. 
'“'The Honorable Francis Elliott is not the pleas- 
antest subject to converse about, being a con- 
looking 


founded prig and a sneak to boot; and 
straight at her—“ you know it as well as I do.” 

This was vigorous language; but Sunnie, who 
ought to have stood up for her absent lover, let it 
pass without any comment. 

“ However, I bear him no malice,” he con- 
tinued; “and I assure you he has my entire for- 
giveness.” 

“You have not forgiven him,” said Sunnie, 
looking with sparkling, angry eyes straight at the 
discarded lover, “nor me either; nor do ] believe 
you ever will, any more’’—speaking slowly and 
emphatically—“ than I shall forgive you.” 

“Frankness is a virtue, Miss Ross,” he said, 
“since it often makes unexpected revelations. I 
was certainly under the impression that I was the 
only one who had anything to forgive.” 

“It is stranger still that I should be under ex- 
actly the same impression as regards myself,” was 
the somewhat incredulous response. 

“If you will let me know what particular form 
my iniquities have taken, perhaps I may be 
brought to see my guilt,” he remarked, looking 
grimmer than evér. “At present I am quite in 
the dark as to my own misdeeds.” 

“What is the good of raking it all up again ? 
Recrimination is worse than useless,” said Sunnie, 
proudly. 

‘You forget I do not even know of what Iam 
accused,” he answered; “and I most distinctly 
affirm that I have not done anything to call forth 
any recriminations whatever.” 

“Do you call it nothing to neglect and slight 
the girl you are engaged to?” cried Sunnie, hotly. 
“Do you call it nothing to leave her alone for 
weeks together—to go off at a moment's notice, 
nobody knows where, without a message, without 
a line to her—never to write for months, and to 
keep such—such a profound secrecy on the subject 
that she is a laughing-stock to her friends? Do 
you call that nothing ?” 

“You are exaggerating,” he said, as she stopped 
short, more for want of breath than want of words. 
“| was away just three weeks.” 

“IT do not care whether it was three weeks or 
three hundred,”’ broke in Sunnie, passionately. 
“It does not alter the fact. You left me without 
a word, exposed to the sneers and insinuations of 
everybody, to learn from others what you ought to 
have told me.” 

“Stop!” he interrupted, sternly. “I am not re- 
sponsible for the scandal and gossip of a parcel of 
old women, or the insinuations and slanders of 
Francis Elliott. 1 went away on private business 
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connected with a client and friend whom I was 
bound to help. Whatever vou may have been 
told about it is false, for it was and is a secret; and 
that secret | mean to keep all my life. I wrote to 
you before I started—” 

“Did you?” interposed Sunnie, incredulously. 
“ How strange that I should never have received 
the letter!” 

Iie went on, unheeding the interruption. 

“And | told you [ should not write again for a 
week or two, because | could not reveal where | 
was going. And when I did return” 
sparkling with an angry light, his voice bitter 


his eyes 


“it was to find that the girl I was engaged to had 
thrown me over for a richer and more aristocratic 
suitor. My letter of remonstrance was returned 
unopened, and a message of insulting curtness was 
all the explanation I ever received. Oh, yes, you 
have truly much to forgive, Miss Ross !”’ 

“JT did not throw you over for Mr. Elliott,” 
said Sunnie, with indignant eyes—“I was not 
engaged to him till a month afterward; and you 
have no right to impute such mean and mercenary 
motives to me because he happens to be richer 
than you. He, at any rate, would be too courte- 
ous to upbraid and malign me, as you are doing.” 

“Oh, he is a paragon of all propriety, I am 
aware!’ retorted John Rotherham, whose wrath, 
once roused, was not easily stilled. “ But, all the 
same, he’s a confounded sneak! If it had not 
been for his mean and underhand insinuations, 
we should never have had any misunderstanding 
atall. Oh, yes, he’s a pattern of propriety, and 
courtesy, and meanness; and I wish you joy of 
him !" 

This was more than Sunnie could endure. She 
answered him angrily; and then the two hot- 
headed young people had a violent quarrel. If 
he was bitter and sarcastic, she was passionate and 
scornful, and the war of words raged furiously for 
some minutes. Then the climax came; and 
Sunnie, after an impetuous defense of her own 
misdeeds, suddenly burst into a flood of tears and 
sobbed away as if her heart was broken. The 
young fellow gazed at her blankly for a moment; 
then the anger died out of his face. He would 
have faced a wild bull right gallantly; but he 
could not bear a wom n’s tears, and that woman, 
Sunnie Ross, who, with all her iniquities, was 
more to him than all the world. He gave in at 
once, went over to the seat beside her, and with 
an sir of great concern took her hand in his. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. ‘“ What are 
you crying for?” 

“You—you—are so unkind, Jack!” scabbed 
Sunnie, in a discunsolate tone, all her brave as- 
sumption of wrath and displeasure completely 
vanished, 

He bit his lip uneasily; but a sudden light 


flashed into his eyes 


“T did not think you would take my words to 
| heart,” he remarked, with an air of remorse. “I 
did not know you would care.” 

“You never used to say such unkind things to 


’ 


| me,” continued Sunnie, raising her large eyes, 
dark with tears, to his. 

This was carrying the war into his own country 
with a vengeance. 

“Child, child, we had better not talk of what I 
used to do,” he cried, a shadow of pain crossing 


his face. “ 


Let us bury the past. Surely we can 
spend an hour together without quarreling and 
reproaching each other ?” 

“I do not want to reproach you,” said Sunnie, 
a melancholy tear stealing down each cheek ; 
“but O Jack, how could you think so badly of 
me?” 

Poor Jack! What was he todo? How could 
he take upon himself the task of consoling Mr. 
Elliott’s fianeée ? And yet how could he reject the 
dlive-branch held out to him by the woman he 
loved ? 

“Ah, Sunnie, what made you turn traitor?” he 
said, sadly, “It has all been a mistake, a misera- 
ble mistake. But why did you throw me over so 
° 


hastily? Could you not have trusted me, even if 


appearances were against m¢ I could not have 
played you false.”’ 

“I did not know—I could not tell; you never 
wrote,” faltered Sunnie 

“ But I loved you,” he cried, eagerly —“ and 
you knew it! And you loved me, Sunnie, in the 
old days—I swear you did! Do you remember 
that night on Ullswater, when we came home 
across the lake and watched the moon creep up 
the edge of Helvellyn? Was it only last summer, 
or a hundred summers ago? My darling, | won’t 
reproach you ; but you did love me then !” 

“Don't Jack—oh, don’t!’ pleaded Sunnie, 
desperately, her eyes full of tears, her very lips 
turning traitors and refusing to utter the cojd 
words that ought to have put a stop to his asser- 
tions. 

He went on with impetuous passion, paying no 
heed to her. 

“And now you have promised yourself to 
Francis Elliott. I won’t call him any more 
names; but he is as cold as a block of ice, and I 
know you have not a spark of love for him, But 
he shall not have you—by Heaven, he shall not! 
Only say one word—” 

Sunnie raised her hand entreatingly. 

“ Hush,” she said—“I will not listen to you! 
I will not—I cannot undo the past, even if I 
would; nothing shall make me break my word a 
second time.” 

The girl's face was as white as snow, and her 
eyes were full of passionate misery, but her mouth 
was set resolutely. 

“And you think two wrongs will make a right !’’ 
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SETTLED IN 
he cried, with hot vehemence. “TI tell you they 
will not. You do not care for Francis Elliott 
nay, I believe with all my heart you love me still 
and yet you wish me to stand by quietly and 
“We will not discuss this subject any more,” 
she said, coldly. ‘“‘ You have no ground for your 
assertions; and you must have curious ideas of 


honor and good faith to imagine that I should 


consent to—”’ 
“What have honor and good faith to do with 
it?” he interrupt d. “If good faith is due to any 


one, it is due to me, not to Francis Fliiott.’ 
“You are 

coldly 
Am I? 


that pass. 


ungenerous,” continued Sunnie, 


You have tried me bitterly. But let 
Will you answer my question ?” 
“What question?” she asked, with a sudden 
flush of color in her face 

He bent forward, took her two hands in his, 
and looked into her eyes, 

“Do you love me still, Sunnie?” 

The bright red deepened in her cheeks, her 
dark, soft eyes met his steadily for one moment, 
then grew shy, wavered, turned away, and dropped 
beneath his keen, searching gaze 

At that very moment the train drew up along- 
side the station at Crewe, and Sunnie’s confused 
eyes, avoiding the gaze of her discarded lover, 
fell upon the surprised and displeased face of Mr. 
Elliott, standing on the edge of the platform, 
awaiting her arrival. 

The platform of a crowded junction is not the 
most desirable place for explanations at any time; 
it was not to be thought of on a freezing December 
day, with a hurricane of wind and snow blowing 
through the station. 

Before Sunnie had time to collect her scattered 
wits or utter a word, she was hurried out of the 
carriage, across the platform, and into another 
train. She was thankful for the respite, brief as 
it was, for truly her legitimate lover was not 
the pleasantest person in the world to make an ex- 
planation to of any kind. He was a very hand- 
some man—much handsomer than poor Jack 
with a calm, intellectual face, deeply-set eyes and 
an ominously firm mouth. Mr. Rotherham, in 
his wrath and resentment, had called him a prig 
and asneak. He might te both; but he did not 
carry the signs in his face. 

His greeting to his lady-love was of the coolest 
and briefest. 
mask, he selected a fresh carriage, put Sunnie in, 
and took his seat beside her. It was not till the 
train had moved on that he said, in a haughty 
voice: “ How came that fellow Rotherham to be 
traveling with you ?” 

He could not have chosen a more unfortunate 
mode of addressing Sunnie; whatever pricks of 
conscience she might have been feeling were 
effectually put to rout by his tone and words. 
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Sunnie’s slight figure was drawn up and her head 
raised proudly on the instant. 

‘It was an accident,” she explained, her voice 
as haughty as his own. “I nearly missed the 
» the first car 


train at Euston Square, and I got int 


riage I came to. Mr. Rotherham happened to b 


in it; that is all.” 


Oh !’—with an incredulous accent “ How 
came you to be traveling alone I do not approve 
of it at all Your aunt should not have allowed 
it. She ought to know it is pot right or proper.” 

‘Pray do not blame my aunt,” said Sunnie, 
coldly ; “it was not her fault. It was arranged 


for Peters t travel with me, but Peters stupidly 


man iged to mise the train 
*You might have waited for the next,” he per 
sisted, with frigid disapprobation 


‘Il am s rry I did not,” 


“T chose to come alone rather than dis- 


she continued, her lips 
curling 
appoint you. I see I should have pleased you 
better by remaining behind.” 
Certainly, under the circumstances. Nothing 


could have been more embarrassing or disagree- 


able for me.” 

Sunnie did not answer. She was in a state of 
hot rebellion. She had been so loyal to him, and 
this was her reward ! 

‘Exceedingly disagreeable,” he added, with 
emphasis. “And that that fellow should have had 
the audacity to speak to you is more than I| can 
comprehend.” 


“Is it?” was the laconic rejoinder; and he 


might have taken warning from the extreme 
quietness of her tone 
“Certainly. You must have known that | 


should strongly disapprove of any intercourse with 
“That he should have taken 
advantage of an accidental meeting to speak to 


bim,” he went on. 


vou 18 
“You are making a mistake,” interposed Sunnie, 
raising a pair of sweet, defiant eyes to his. “1 
believe I spoke first, and I am sure I laughed 
first.” 

“ Laughed !” echoed Mr. Elliott, with a face of 
incredulous horror. 

“Yes, laughed,” repeated Sunnie, audaciously. 
“T had better tell you how it happened, and then 
you can let your resentment fall on the real 
culprit. I told you I got into the carriage by 
accident,” she went on, her eyes bright with mock- 
ing mischief; “and I assure you for the first hour 
we were simply paragons of primness and decorum. 
He sat at one end of the carriage reading the 
Times and I sat at the other with the Cornhill. 
Then I tired of the Cornhill, and began to wonder 
what he was doing; so I just raised my eyes and 
looked across at him, and got caught in the act.” 
Here Sunnie stopped a moment; her eyes were 
fairly dancing with mischief, though she spoke 
with a matter-of-fact air. ‘So i laughed,” she 
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went on, with the most provoking coolness; “1 
could not help it—it was so superbly ridiculous; 
and he laughed, and he looked extremely fierce at | 
the same time. Then I begged his pardon, and 

we began to talk. He offered me half his rug, it 

yas so bitterly cold—I wish I had it now,” with 

a shiver. “Then we quarreled—Jack and | 

always did quarrel, you know ”’—with a glance of 
supreme naivelé—“ and we had just made it up 

again, when the train stopped, and there you were. 

I think that is all.” And Miss Ross leaned back 

in her seat, with the air of having given a most 

satisfactory explanation of her misdeeds. 

Mr. Elliott’s face was the picture of angry 
astonishment as he listened to this audacious 
statement. 

“Susannah,” he began, in measured tones—and 
Sunnie’s eyes danced again—her own demure 
name was always too much for her gravity—“ I 
scarcely know how to express my disapprobation ; 
your conduct has been most frivolous, and im- | 
proper, and unladylike.” 

“ Improper — unladylike!” 
“That is strong language, Francis. Will you 
kindly explain what you mean ?” 

“T mean that to enter into conversation with | 
that fellow Rotherham,” said Mr. Elliott in cold 
anger, “much more to accept any of his officious | 
attentions, was exceedingly indecorous.” 

“Oh!” and Sunnie’s delicate eyebrows went up 


repeated Sunnie. 


in superb scorn. 

“ And to condescend to quarrel with him was— | 
was”—Mr. Elliott could find no epithet strong | 
enough—“ was an insult to me,” he finished, 
grandiloquently. 

“ How so?” inquired Sunnie, serenely. 

“Does it need explanation ”” he asked, his very 
lips pale with anger. “He is your discarded 
lover—I will not tolerate his speaking to you. 
And to find, Susannah ”—Sunnie’s rebellious eyes 
danced again—* that you not only encouraged his 
attentions, but actually met them half-way, shocks | 
and astonishes me beyond measure.” 

“You are easily shocked, Francis. Mr. Rother- 
ham’s ‘attentions,’ as you call them, were of the 
slightest—no more than any gentleman might | 
offer to a lady with whom he was traveling,” said 
Sunnie, so quietly that he thought she was giving 
way. 

“Offered from him to my affianced wife, they 
were an insult,” he said, with stiff hauteur. 

“Your aflianeed wife,” echoed Sunnie, slowly, 
as if revolving the words in her own mind, “ whom 
you do not trust!” 

“Who gives me every reason to mistrust her,” 
he rejoined, icily. 

The hot color surged into her cheeks; her eyes 


sparkled angrily. 
“ Will you recall those words ? 
low, steady voice. 


’ she asked, in a 


“T regret to say I cannot,” he answered, with 
vxalm severity. ‘“‘ Your own improper conduct has 
valled them forth.” 

This was the climax. Sunnie could stand no 
more. She had acted with all loyalty and good 
faith to Francis Elliott, and was rewarded by 
suspicion and mistrust. Miss Ross was not a 
termagant by nature; but, for the second time that 
day, she had a violent quarrel, and this time there 
was no question of making it up again. Before 
half an hour had elapsed, such bitter truths had 
been spoken that no pretense of reconciliation 
could ever be made between them. 

“What is the use of saying any more?’ 
Sunnie at last, when she knew that the inevitable 
rupture had come. “It is best that we should 
part; but at least let it be in peace if we can.” 

“There can be no question of peace between you 


’ said 


and me,” he returned, with sullen implacability. 

“ As you please,” she replied, with a little sigh. 

And then there was a long silence in the car- 
riage, broken only by the rattle of the train and 
the fierce rush of the storm outside. As they sped 
on through Lancashire, the thick snow-clouds 
grew denser and denser, the wind fiercer, the cold 
more intense. The short winter day began to 
close in. Before long Sunnie could only just dis- 
tinguish the outline of Mr. Elliott’s figure as he 
sat in sullen dignity at the farther end of the 
carriage. 

“ Will the train never reach Preston?” thought 
the girl, dismally. “Is it midnight, or only five 
o'clock? Will Francis Elliott never speak till we 
get to Red Scar? What will my father say ?” 

It seemed hours before the lights of Preston ap- 
peared; but at last the train drew up along the 


| platform of the station, and then with great plain- 


ness Mr. Elliott made known his intentions. He 
opened the carriage door, jumped out upon the 
platform, and then turned to Sunnie, his face still 
set and angry. 

“T will bid you farewell here, Miss Ross,” he 
said, stiffly. “Allow me to thank you that your 
own words and deeds effectually prevent my feel- 
ing any regret at our parting.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Elliott. It is well to be thank- 
ful for small mercies,” she replied, with a proud 
little smile. 

He took off his hat with a ceremonious bow, to 
which Sunnie replied by one as stately ; and then 
he disappeared in the crowd on the platform, 
leaving Miss Ross to finish her journey by herself. 


“ What time is it ?”’ 

“Twenty minutes past ten. We are just three 
hours behind time.’ And the speaker, John 
Rotherham, put his watch back into his pocket, 
and betook himself again to his cigar. 

There were two or three other men in the car- 
riage, all smoking. The little lamp in the roof 
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flickered and wavered. It was pitch-dark outside, 
and piled against each window was a heap of snow. 
What a journey it was! Every hour the storm 
increased, every hour it grew colder; and the pro- 
gress of the train became slower and slower. Now 
it seemed to be creeping along. 

“We shall never reach Carlisle to-night,” ob- 
served one of the men, trying to peer through the 
snow into the pitchy darkness outside. 

“It’s an even chance that we get to Penrith,” 
remarked another, knocking the ash off his cigar. 
“ Where are we now? 


, 


Does any one know ?” 

“We passed Oxenholm junction an hour ago,” 
said Mr. Rotherham. “I fancy we are just run- 
ning up the incline to Shap Fells. I will open 
the window and see what I can make out. 
Heavens, what a night!” 


Good 


He drew down the sash as he spoke; a blast of 


wind rushed in howling and whistling, and a 
shower of fine, icy snow, He shaded his face with 
his hand and leaned out. 

“T cannot make out anything,” he said, draw- 
ing himself in again and shutting the window. 
“Ugh, how cold it is !” 

“It strikes me we shall come to grief entirely. 
We seem to be going slower every minute,” re- 
marked one man. 

“Fancy spending a night in a snowdrift!” 
grumbled another. “ Wonder if the pretty girl 
in the next carriage is frightened? She is all 
alone, poor thing! I’m sorry for her.” 

“Pleasant for her,’ returned John, who never 
dreamed that the pretty girl in question was 
Sunnie. He had known certainly that she was to 
travel by this train; but he had concluded she 
would not be allowed by Mr. Elliott to continue 
her journey in such weather. 

The train went on. The wind shrieked and 
howled, and the snow fell persistently. They were 
passing over Shap Fells, the wildest and bleakest 
district in the whole North Country. 
slower grew their progress; for a mile or two they 
literally crept along. 
a sort of stifled whistle, and the train stood still. 

“Only what I expected!” exclaimed John 
Rotherham, as he opened the carriage door. Then 
he jumped out into the darkness, and sank up to 
his knees in soft snow. 

“What is the matter?” he asked of a guard 
shuffling along with his swaying lantern. 

“JT don’t know, sir; but I expect it’s a snow- 
drift,” said the man, 
and worse every mile since Preston.” 

They shuffled and stumbled on together to the 
front, and came upon a curious scene. 
panting, groaning, like some exhausted monster, 
was the ponderous engine, still standing upright, 
but the whole of the forepart up to the funnel 
buried in a great snowdrift, which stretched right 
across the line of railway, and loomed above them 


Slower and 


Then came a sudden jerk, 


“It's been getting worse 





A SNOWDRIFT. 




































The door of the fire- 
box was open, and a deep, sullen glow lighted up 


like a weird white cloud. 


the ghastly snow, and the swarthy figures of the 

engine-driver and stoker, standing just aside and 

regarding the scene with stolid equanimity. 
“What is to be done?” 


voice of dismay. 


cried the guard, in a 


“Nowt,” said the engine man, with laconic 
decision. 

“ We’s fast enuff till mornin’,’ chimed in the 
stoker ; “ mebbe half a dozen mornin’s if the storm 
lasts.” 

John Rotherham turned to the guard. 

“We shall all be frozen to death before morn- 
ing,” he said. “Cannot we get help and shelter 
at the nearest village?” 

“Why, bless ye, sir,” interposed the stoker 
again, “there’s no house, let alone a village, within 
five miles. We're just in the deep cuttin’ other 
side o’ Shap Fells. It couldn’t have happened in 
a worse place.” 

“But, good Heaven, what is to become of us 
al] ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said the guard, reassuringly, “there 
are not more than a dozen passengers now—most 
You’d better 
you'll not feel the 
cold so much if you’re all together—and I’ll see 
I don’t think the 
storm will last long; it’s not so bad as it was by a 


of them stopped short at Lancaster. 
all get into the saloon-carriage 


what can be done for you, sir. 


good deal.” 

The two men turned about and plodded back 
As the guard had said, there 
was a decided lull in the fury of the storm; the 


through the snow. 


snow had ceased falling, and there was a faint 
break overhead in the leaden heavy clouds. Sud- 
denly John Rotherham stopped short and drew 
back. He had almost run full tilt against a small, 
dark figure stumbling forward through the snow, 
and nearly capsized it. 

“Who is it?” he exclaimed, stepping back, 
while the guard turned his lantern full upon it 
“Sunnie!” 

“ Yes, it is I,” gasped a very doleful voice; and 
a most woe-begone, white little face was lifted up. 
“ T thought there was an accident. I—” 

“But what are you doing here?” interrupted 
John Rotherham, staring at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“] was so frightened,” said Sunnie, sorrowfully, 
“and I got out of the carriage when the train 
stopped.” 

Poor Sunnie did look a disconsolate object. She 
was shivering with cold and fright; the wind had 


Puffing, | carried away her hat; her hair was tossing about 


in all directions, and two or three tumbles in 
the snow had scattered a cloud of white particles 
all over her; added to which, she was standing 
knee-deep in the drift, and in the utmost peril of 
losing her footing. 
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“ 


But where is Elliott?” inquired John, un- 
suspiciously. 

“1—he,” began Sunnie, in great embarrassment, 
and then stopped short, with a vivid blush spread- 
ing over her face. 

The guard had moved on, but left his lantern 
on the ground, 

“ He must be out of his senses to let you travel 
went on John, never 


“ Where is 


on such a night as this,” 
suspecting the true state of affairs. 
he?’ 

“TI don’t know,” stammered Sunnie. 

“ Don’t know!” he echoed, peering about in the 
dark as if he expected to see his rival’s face sud 
denly confronting him. “ What on earth do you 
mean? Did he not get out of the carriage, too?” 

“ Yes—no--yes,” 
ently, her face steadily averted. 
hind, he 

“Good Heaven, what do you mean? Left be- 
hind! Where? How?” cried John, still not 
suspecting the utter discomfiture of his rival. 

“1 think | 


Sunnie, with meekness, her eyes downcast, but a 


hesitated Sunnie, incoher- 
“He is left be- 


he—” 


perhaps he is at Preston,” faltered 


little smile curling the corners of her mouth. 
“Whew-w-w!” 
into silence, but diligently scrutinizing the face 
before him by the help of the lantern. 
“Sunnie’s eyes were steadfastly fixed on the fur- 


whistled Jack, and then relapsed 


trimming of her jacket, which her cold little hands 
kept smoothing nervously. 

“So you have turned him off!” said Jack, at 
length. “‘Frailty, thy name is woman!’ ”’ 

“No, I did not; he turned himself off’ And 
Mr. Elliott’s faithless fiancée began to laugh with 
heartless levity. 
not mine.” 

“Then he’s a greater idiot even than I gave 


” 


“T assure you it was his doing, 


him credit for being,” asserted Jack, emphati- 
cally ; ‘and that is not saying much for him. 
But you do not mean to say that he left you at 
Preston, and that you have been traveling all 
alone ever since ?” 

“Yes, 1 have; and I have been so frightened, 
and I am so cold,” finished Sunnie, dismally. 

“Why, you poor little thing,” he said, taking 
the two cold, little hands in his, “if I had only 
known— However, it is too late now. But”— 
with vehement emphasis—“I should have great 
pleasure in kicking that confounded prig to the 
North Pole.’ 

“Oh, never mind him!’ returned Sunnie, in a 
tone of great content. “ Have we to stay here all 
night in the snow, Jack ?” 

“Yes, | am afraid so; but there is a saloon car- 
riage”—and he went on to explain the guard’s 
plans for their comfort. 

“] think it will be great fun,’ commented 
Sunnie—“a picnic in a snowdrift! 
had something to eat! I am so hungry.” 
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“So am I,” confessed John; “but I see no 
chance of any provisions.” 

Just then the guard appeared with another 
lantern; and in ten minutes more the whole of 
the shivering, woe-begone travelers, most of them 


looking the picture of ‘ry, were gathered 





together in the large saloon-carriage. Very 


speedily rugs and shawls were fastened over the 
windows to keep out the cold, cushions were piled 
everywhere, tins of hot water from the engine 
covered the floor, and over all the two lanterns 


shed a cheerful glow. 


The guard seemed equal to all emergencies. 
The passengers had scarcely settled themselves, 
when he appeared among them with some canisters 
of biscuits, and one or two tins of preserved meat, 
Then a 


farmer’s wife from Penrith produced a packet of 


procured from the parcels in his van. 


cofiee, and a little old maid contributed a number 
of buns, thereby defrauding a dozen orso of nephews 
and nieces. As if by magic a great can of steam- 
ing fragrant coffee was made by the indefatigable 
guard, milk and sugar appeared from some mys- 
terious region, and a queer miscellaneous offering 
glasses and silver travel- 
With not a 
little laughter the benighted passengers gathered 


of broken-stemmed wink 


} 


ing- flasks supplied the place of cups. 


round the small saloon-table, and did honor to the 
primitive repast. 

The night wore on, hour after hour—outside, 
the howling and raging wind, frost and snow; 
inside, the weary travelers beguiling the time as 
best they might. 

‘Two persons at least were blissfully unconscious 
of all their trials and discomforts. The lighted 
carriage might have been a fairy palace, the howl- 
ing windagentle zephyr, for anything either Sunnie 
or John Rotherham knew to the contrary. Fora 
few moments, before the other passengers had 
entered, they had had the saloon to themselves. 
He had helped her in, found a warm nook for her 
among a pile of cushions, and then with a grave, 
contemplative air stood gazing down at her. The 
vivid crimson came and went in her fair face; her 
eyes were veiled by the long, curling lashes; the 
flickering light above shone on the masses of 
bronze-brown hair. While he looked a tear stole 
down her cheek, the small mouth trembled with a 
suppressed sob, and the nervous little hands twisted 
themselves together. 

“My darling,” he cried, passionately, with his 
arms round her, “it was true then? You do love 
me ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, with softly-shining eyes 
raised to his. 

He folded her more closely to him and kissed 
the sweet lips, still trembling with agitation. 

So the night in the snowdrift was passed in 
supreme content by at least two of the unfortunate 
fellow-travelers. With daylight came help. 
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THE LESSON 


Before noon Sunnie was safe at home at Red 
Scar, John Rotherham with her. It took no 
small amount of explanation to make Colonel 
Ross understand the new aspect of affairs 

“Oh,” he said, withadry laugh, when at last he 
had been made to comprehend everything, “Tam 
not sorry I have seen the last of your superfine 
suitor, Sunnie! Still I think you had better not 
try the operation again.” 

“There is no fear now,” laughed Jack, with a 
contented look at his lady-love. “We have not 
found the last six months so happy that we shall 
want to quarrel again—indeed we settled our dif- 


ferences, for good and all, in the snowdrift.” 
THE LESSON I LEARNED 


ON’T believe anything you hear, and only 
the half you see,” said Grandma Peters, 
and settling her spectacies on her nose, she 

picked up the pair of trousers she was mending, 
and thus nipped in the bud the piece of gossip 
that Mrs. Grantley had begun to disclose. 

Grandma had the knack of doing this better 
than any one I ever knew. It takes a deal of 
courage to say the right thing at the right time, 
and very few are always equal to the occasion. I 
confess I never could do it. Either I came out too 
vehemently, or else my courage failed me entirely. 
I never could do those things with the blunt good 
nature that grandma could 

“Don’t believe anything you hear, and only the 
half you see,” she said again. 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” returned Mrs. Grant- 
ley; “but when things assume such suspicious 
appearances, we ought not always to close our ears 
and eyes. Now, I am as charitably disposed 
toward my neighbors as any one, but—”’ 

“But it’s hard to show it always,” interrupted 
grandma, and she laughed until her chair shook. 

The bud was nipped again; this time it was 
killed outright, and in despair Mrs. Grantley re- 
treated, 

I walked down the path to the gate with her; 
and I am going to confess right here that my 
curiosity had been a little aroused by her dark 
hints, and while not intending to say a word to 
draw her out, was in hopes that her surcharged 
heart might overflow in a gush of confidence and 
satisfy my curiosity. She needed no “drawing 
out;” she foamed over as soon as ever the door 
between her and grandma was closed. 

“It’s all about the neighbor just over the way,” 
she whispered, 

“ Not the Robertsons !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. Do you know them ?” 

“We have merely exchanged calls,” I replied. 
“] think she is very sweet and pleasant,” 

“ Are you acquainted with him?” 

“No; have never seen him but once.” 


I LEARNED. 


“He is a traveling man,” she went on; 
gone most of the time.” 

“ Yes” 

“Well, he went away last week. The second 
night after he left, | was lying awake, and thought 
I heard voices. I got up, looked out of the win- 
dow, and there in the mo mlight stood Mrs. 
Robertson and a gentleman.” 

“Perhaps,” I ventured to say, “it was Mr. 
Robertson himself.” 

No, it was not,” she replied, emphatically ; 


e is a tall man; this one was short and stout.” 


h 
I was really very much surprised and shocked 


by Mrs. Grantley’s revelation. Although a wo- 


man inclined to g 


garrulity, she was neither untruth- 
ful nor imaginative. I rolled the morsel of g 8381p 
under my tongue, and resolved to keep it there, 
and meantime to set a private watch on Mrs. 
Robertson’s proceedings. I had not long to wait. 
Only the next evening I saw her come out of her 
house accompanied by a gentleman, the saane one, 
evidently, that Mrs. Grantley had described. 
Ordinarily I should have thought nothing of this 
occurrence, but with this morsel of gossip under 
my tongue it was quite another affair. 

I sat up quite late, but did not see them return. 
It was nearly midnight when I awoke and heard 
voices floating out on the soft June air. I listened 
a moment, then left my bed and looked out of the 
window. There, in the pale starlight, I saw at 
Mrs. Robertson’s gate the same pair that had passed 
through it only a few hours before. 

I do not know how long they had been there, 
but as I looked he opened the gate for her to pass 
through, she saying as he did so: “ By Wednesday 
next.” Then they said, “ Good-night,” not very 
lover-like, ’tis true, and separated 

™ By Wednesday night,” I repeated, as I crept 
back into bed. “I suppose that is the time when 
she expects Mr. Robertson home, the deceitful 
thing!”’ 

A long time I lay awake full of strange thoughts 
and imaginings. How pleasantly she had parted 
from her husband. No doubt, thought I, she 
packed his valise, personally overseeing to his com- 
fort, and wishing him a prosperous trip and a safe 
return. No doubt she would welcome him home as 
sweetly as a true and loyal wife should, and he 
never dream of her faithlessness. Oh, such a 
wicked world! I repeated monotonously, my 
senses half lost in sleep. Just then came grand- 
ma’s advice standing out in great large letters— 
“Don’t believe anything you hear, and only the 
half you see.” Oh, but this was too palpable to 
shut out so. One must not be deaf and blind to 
everything. And again I rolled the sweet morsel 
under my tongue, 

The next night I never went to bed until after 
midnight. I sat at my window and peeped through 


the closed blinds at the house over the way. A 
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dim light glimmered in the upper room, but no 
sound broke the stillness of the cottage. Disap- 
pointed and tired, I went to bed and slept until 
late the next morning. But I had not slept away 
my interest in my neighbors. Before 
dress, I peeped through the blinds. The bright- 
1, ness of the June morning shone and sparkled over 
everything. The tiny grass-plot glittered as if 
begemmed, the best of portulaccas waved in regal 
splendor, the canary sang in its cage for very joy. 
4 Bending over a bed of pansies was a lady’s figure 
| under a gentleman’s straw hat. As she raised her 
i head, I recognized Mrs. Robertson, the loveliest 
flower in the lovely garden. 
“No wonder she bewitches the men,” I said, 





its rounds among the flower-beds. 


meddlesome gossip, I should have indignantly re- 
sented the charge. But here I was actually pry- 
ing into my neighbor’s affairs, and, I am afraid, 
only too glad to discover that everything was not 
apparently on the square. I resolved, however, to 
keep my own counsel, and not to divulge what I 
had seen to a living soul. 

Alas for poor human nature! 
noon brought Cynthia Harland, one of my inti- 
mates, and, under a solemn promise of secrecy, | 
told the whole story. After that, how we mag- 
nified every little occurrence connected with the 
Robertsons ! 
how we peeped, and craned our necks to discover 
the inmates. Oh, it makes me blush to think of 
this even now! 

In due time Mr. Robertson returned. Mrs. 
Robertson rode with him, walked with him and 
seemed as loving as though he was all the world 
to her. How I pitied him. He wasso handsome 
and noble in his appearance, and 
devoted to her, that sometimes I felt an intense 
desire to reveal to him the truth. Of course this 
I could not do; but I could and did cut his wife’s 
acquaintance. I shall always remember the look 

that came into her face the day we met at a picnic, 
and I put the tips of my three fingers into her ex- 
tended palm and looked away from her face. 

How the story ever got abroad I cannot tell. I 
am sure I never mentioned it to any person but 
aE. Cynthia Harland, and only them under a promise 
of secrecy; but by and by I heard it whispered 


ee eee ee 





That very after- 





If a carriage drove up to their door, 





: / 


seemed so 








Ha about; first in private families then at public 
if i gatherings. There was no accusation, but when- 
1 ever Mrs. Robertson’s name was mentioned there 
i would be ominous glances, and covert looks, and 
HH ia wise shrugs. After awhile all these became mani- 
ii] { fest to the lady herself, and she soon began to 
Hei, absent herself from our social gatherings. 

| “Tf she wasn’t guilty she would not have taken 
ie the hint so soon .”’ said the gossips, and I believed 
it Wy them. 

a 
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I could | 


mentally, as I watched the slight girlish figure on | 


Now, had any person accused me of being a| 
cottage yonder,” 





Meantime something else occurred that quite 
confirmed my suspicions. One afternoon, as I sat 
by the window, I saw Mrs. Robertson come walk- 
ing down the path with the identical short, stout 
gentleman who had been her midnight escort. I 
leaned back so as to be screened by the curtains, and 
eagerly watched them. They were chatting very 
gayly, and as they reached the gate, Mrs. Robert- 
son slipped a ring from her finger and gave to the 
gentleman, saying something in a sweet, laughing 
way that I could not He laughed, 
too, put the ring in his vest pocket, and bowing 
politely, left her. 

Not long after this, I received a call from a 
During 


understand. 


lady living in another part of the city. 
her stay, she inquired if Mrs. Robertson did not 
live somewhere in my neighborhood. 

“There is a Mrs. Robertson living across in the 
I replied, indifferently. 

“A small, pretty woman with curling hair?” 
she asked. 
“Yes. 

“ Know her! 
neighbor; and a sweeter, better woman never 
lived! I before I leave the 
neighborhood.” 


Do you know her 
Why she used to be my nearest 


must go to see her 


“Are you quite sure this is the same person ?” 
said I. 

“T presume it is. 
nected with the mercantile house of Cole & Cole.” 

“T think it is the same,” I returned, “but I do 
not visit them” 

“You should get acquainted then,” she replied, 


My friend’s husband is con- 


warmly, “for I assure you you are missing a 
great deal. She is so good.” 

“Unfortunately, Iam not of your opinion,” I 
answered, coldly.’ “I made Mrs. Robertson’s ac- 
quaintance, but had good reasons for discontinuing 
the intercourse.”’ 

“Indeed !” exclaimed my caller, and I saw a 
look come into her face that did not at all flatter 
“As a friend of Mrs. Robertson 


I have known 


my convictions. 
I insist upon hearing those reasons. 
her a long time, and known her only as a true, 
noble woman.” 

Thus importuned, I related all I had seen and 
what the reader already knows. 

“ You will admit,” I said, “that ladies who re- 
ceive and entertain gentlemen during the absence 
of their husbands, and who give tokens to the 
same are not very pure.” 

“T will admit nothing in this case,” said she, 
indignantly. “ Has this story gone abroad 
“Tt seems to be generally known,” I replied. 

“My poor friend! Of course, Miss Peters,” 
she continued, “I must accept the facts as you re- 
late them, still I am positive there is nothing 
wrong with Mrs. Robertson. The gentleman may 
be a relative or friend. I shall sift this matter 
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immediately by going directly to Mrs. Robertson,” 
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SPOILED ¢ 


and suiting the action to the word, she bolted out 
of my door before I had time to remonstrate or 
excuse myself in any way. 

In a few moments I saw them returning together. 
I would have given worlds just ihen, had I never 
heard of Mrs. Robertson. But there was no 
escape for me now. I opened the front door and 
invited them in. 

“T have told Mrs. Robertson your story,” said 
this mutual friend, “and she has come over to ex- 
plain.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Peters,” said Mrs. Robert- 
son, “for this intrusion. I felt it was my duty to 
my friends and myself to sift this matter to the 
bottom.” 

I bowed coldly, but my heart beat audibly and 
my fave glowed crimson. 

“Will you be so kind as to tell me what first 
roused your suspicions against me?” she asked, 
in a sweet voice. 

“I—I am 
take,” I 


” 
apology. 


there has been a _ mis- 


“and I owe you an 


satisfied 


stammered, 


“T must insist upon knowing all the reasons my 
neighbor has for her suspicion against me,” she 
replied, 

Oh, how bitter the morsel had become now! If 
I only had never put it into my mouth! I sum- 
moned up courage enough to tell her what I had 
seen and heard at the gate one night many weeks 
ago. How helpless morally I was! I could nos 
say it was accidental on my part that I had seen 
and heard, I dared not say I listened and peeped ! 
I felt as if an awful gulf had opened at my feet, 
and into it I must leap. 

Mrs. Robertson heard my story through in 
silence. Then in a clear voice, with her blue eyes 
fixed sadly on my face, she said: “ You have 
sadly misconstrued my conduct. The gentleman 
was Mr. Gould, my sister’s intended husband. 
You will recollect that at that time Mr. Gould was 
director of the musical association then being held 
in this place. He, at my husband’s request, was 
my escort for three evenings to the concerts. We 
were late returning on account of Mr. Gould’s 
position as director. My saying ‘by Wednesday 
next’ I do not recall. Of one thing I am certain, 
we were not making any appointment. The ring 
story is easily explained. Mr. Gould was on his 
way to New York at that time, and intended to 
purchase the wedding-ring. Unfortunately, he 
had not my sister’s finger measure, and mine being 
the exact size of hers, I loaned him a ring.” 

I had not once looked up, culprit that I was, 
since she began to talk. As she ceased, an awk- 
ward silence fell upon us. 
What should it be? Every good impulse within 
strengthened me to say and do what I did. I went 
over to Mrs. Robertson, took her hand in mine, 


and looking straight into her eyes, acknowledged 


I must say something. 
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my fault, and begged—not asked—her forgiveness. 
In a sweet, gracious manner it was granted. 

“Before you leave,” said I, “ let me thank you, 
Mrs. Farrell, for the part you have taken in the 
matter. Mrs. Robertson is fortunate in having 
such a loyal friend.” 

After they had gone I flew to Grandma Peters, 
and on her friendly bosom sobbed out the whole 
story. 

“Poor child!” said she, patting my shoulder 


You have 


remember this in the 


and stroking my hair, “poor child! 


had a hard lesson; but 


l 


I believe anything vou hear ard 


future. Don’t 
only the half you see,”’ 
Mrs. 8S. M. Harrovucu. 


SPOILED CHILDREN. 

IPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE has an article 
on “Spoiled Children,” which should be 

read and carefully considered by all who 
contemplate marriage. Spoiled children after at- 
taining their majority, generally make very un- 
satisfactory husbands and wives, and should, in 
most cases, be left to the estate of single blessed- 
ness. Most people will think so after reading the 
following: 

It will always remain a mystery to sensible peo- 
ple why, when they are held to a rigid consistency, 
compelled to face palpable and indisputable facts, 
and to acknowledge that under all circumstances 
two and two make four, and never five, there is 
another class who from childhood to old age thrive 
on their mistakes, are never forced to pay the 
piper, and are granted the privilege of counting 
the sum of two and two as four when convenient, 
and five when they like, or a hundred if so it 
should please them. 

These are the spoiled children of the world, 
whose fate it is to get the best of everything with- 
out regard to their deserts. Others may be warm, 
may shiver with cold, may be weary, may be ill, 
but they must not complain. The burden of lam- 
entation comes from those who were never too 
warm or too cold, never weary or ill, but who 
tremble lest in some cruel way they should be 
forced to suffer, and thus provide against it before- 
hand. To these spoiled children the system of 
things in general has no other design than to give 
them comfort in particular. And by some subtle 
law of attraction the good things of the world are 
almost certain naturally to gravitate toward them. 
They sleep well; they dine well; they are petted 
by everybody ; they have no despairs; they never 
suffer from other people’s mishaps. 

{ woman who marries one of these spoiled 
children may be sure of an opportunity to practice 
all the feminine virtues. She is certain to have 
been very much in love with him, for he was 
handsome, could dance, and flirt to perfection, and 
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was the very ideal of a charming lover. The 
little dash 


periousness and tender tyranny pleased her, for it 


of selfishness in his ante-nuptial im- 


seemed to be the expression of a more ardent love 
than that of every-day men. It depends very 


much upon her generosity and largeness of heart 


whether she soon wakes up to the fact that she has 
married a being destitute of sympathy, wholly 


careless and ignorant of others’ needs and require- 


ments, full of caprices, allowing every impulse to 
carry him away, and thoroughly bent .on having 
his own will and bending everybody about him to 
his own purposes. Self-renunciation, and absolute 


devotion, and self-sacrifice are natural to women 


of a certain quality of intellect and heart, and 


possess the most powerful charm to their imagina- 
tion, provided they can havea dash of romance or 


Hence this form of 


a kindling of sentiment. 
martyrdom oflers the female sex the pose in which 
it has sat for its portrait all the centuries since 


civilization began, and the picture stands out im- 


pressively against a background we all can recog- 
nize. Asaschool for heroism nothing can equal 
marriage with a spoiled child. 

But, although probably quite as many instances 


may be found in one sex as in the other, the 
characteristics of a spoiled child are distinctly 
feminine, and in no measure belong to robust 
masculinity. Thus, for a study, let us take a girl 


who from her 


cradle has found everything subor- 
dinate to her princess-like whims, inclinations and 
caprices, and has had her way by smiles and cajol- 
eries or sobs and tears, as the case may be. She 
finds out at an early age that it is pleasanter and 


more profitable to be petted and pampered than to 


be forced to shift for herself. She learns that an 
sasy,; little, pitiful curve of her coral lips and 
" 


upward glance of her baby orbs is answered by 


certain manifestations of tenderness and concern: 


thus she “makes eyes,” flirts, as it were, before 


she can talk, and atudies the art of successful 


tyranny. ‘The nursery—in fact, the entire house 
—rejoices when she rejoices and trembles when 
she weeps. She wants everything she sees, and 


sulks at any superiority of circumstances in an- 
other; but then she sulks bewitchingly. Wherever 
she goes she carries an imperious sway, and keeps 
her foot well on the necks of her admirers. 

The spoiled child blossoms into perfection as a 
young lady, That is her destiny, and to the pro- 
per fulfillment of it her family and friends stand 
ready to devote themselves, It may be they are 
a trifle weary for her incalculable temper, that her 
fascinations have palled a litthe upon them, and 
that her mysterio 
lot of every-day mi 


contentedly has worn out their patience, 


s inability to put up with the 
rtals and bear disagreeables 
They 
want her to marry, and, without wasting any 
empty wishing upon a result so certain to come, 


she wants to marry herself. She is not likely to 
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what she demands is a 


a life-long 


have unattainable ideals 
continuation of her petted existence 
adorer to minister to her vanity and desires, to 
find her always beautiful, always precious, and to 
; smooth away the rough places of her life for her 
Nothing can be more bewitching than she is on 
her entrance into society. Nothing could seem 
more desirable to an admirer than the possession 
of the beautiful creature, who, with her alterna- 
tions of sweetness and imperiousness, tenderness 
and cruelty, stimulates his ardor and appears more 
like a spirit of fire and dew than a real woman, 
t delightful thing in the 


} 
post « i 


It seems to him the é 
world when she confesses that she never likes what 
she has, but always craves what she has not—that 
she hates everything useful and prosaic, and likes 
everything which people declare she ought to re- 
nounce, She is unreasonable, and he loves her un- 
reasonably—it bewitches him ; she is obstinate, and 
he loves to feel the stre neth of her tiny will, as if 
it were the manifestation of some phenomenal 
force in her nature. Her scorn for common things, 
her fastidiousness, her indifference to the little 
obligations which compel less dainty and spirited 
creatures—all act as chains and rivet his attach- 
ment to her. 

A few months later, when she has become his 
wife, and he is forced to look at her tempers and 
her caprices, at her fastidiousness and expensive- 
ness, from an altered standpoint, her whole char- 
acter seems to be illuminated with new light. He 
no longer finds her charming when she has an in- 
curable restlessness and melanc holy her pretty 
negations of the facts life present to her begin to 
seem to him the product of a mind undisciplined 
by any actual knowledge that she is “a human 
creature, subject to the same laws as other human 
He has hitherto considered that her 


scorn for the common and usual 


creatures,” 
indicated an ap- 
preciation of the rarest and loftiest, but she seems 
to have no appreciation for anything save enjoy- 
ment. She has no idea of the true purpose of 
life; she likes everything dwarfed to suit her own 
stature. It is not by compliance that her husband 
can give her more than temporary pleasure. If 
she wants to see Europe, Europe will not satisfy 
her. “Sense will support itself handsomely in 


most countries,” says Carlyle, “on eighteen pence 
a day, but for fantasy planets and solar systems 


will not suffice.” 


THERE is a sort of impulsiveness which often 
gets people into serious trouble. We are fretted 
and vexed at the acts of somebody else, and we 
do not wait to think, but say out our irritation, 


We are 


angry, and we let passion rule us instead of calm 


and wound deeply some sensitive spirit. 


reflection. 
trol his temper is like one who carries fire near 


The impulsive person who cannot con- 


gunpowder, 
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RELIGIOUS 


Religions 


NEIGHBOR TO GOD 


I was a new thought to me I had thought 
much and often on God’s nearness and “ ever 
prest nt help” in time of need and whet d 


we not need that help?—but never before had I 
felt it in this way; never until the words fell from 
the impassioned lips of the minister had I realized 
that He is our neighbor, our nearest and best 
neighbor; and, as such, we Him love and 
fellowship, owe Him the best we have, and should 
stand ever ready to heed His call, and 
aid in any work or plan where it can be given. 
The thought seemed at first 

its newness and originality, and vet. as | followed 


owe 
give our 
ilmost irreverent in 


the good man’s words, I could but own thei: 
truthfulness 
of myself,” he said, by itl am neighbor t 
God wherever He may be in the wide is 

What a wide, glorious thought to carry home 
through the hushed sweetness of the Sabbath day! 
With softened voice I said ‘ 
at the church door, and, turning from the trodden 
path, walked homeward through the 
which the grass, undismayed by the 8 
scythe, had clothed anew in tender beauty. | 
wanted to be alone, 1 1 


My consciousness is the extension 
‘and 


universe 


“ good-bye’’ to friends 
meadows 
howe r’ 


wanted to think, undisturbed 
by human voices, and the companionship of nature 
eemed more fitting to my mood than any other 
Had the day changed in the little hour | spent in 
listening to psalm and sermon, or was the cha 
inme? A deeper glow, an almost heavenly radi 
had the sunshine; the very air 
seemed purer and more inspiring than ever before ; 
ind the flowers—ah, never before had the story of 
His love been so wondrously written amid the 
blue and gold, the purple and violet of their 
changing petals. Was it All-Father 
was neighbor to them also, that they grew so fair 
Was their beauty but the faint reflection of His 
higher beauty and grace? Why had I| not sooner 
noticed the undertone of melody thrilling through 
the united songs of the birds songs as many and 
as varied as the songsters, vet lark and sparrow, 
robin, thrush i 
sweet accord, and not one j 
As I neared the woods, thr 
path led, the depth of green 
deeper thought, and oak, elm and maple gave 
tender benediction through their fragrant shade. 
Some of the long branches bent down, but others 
pointed steadily’ upward, thus together linking 
earth and Heaven, with no thought of sin or sor- 
row between 

Here, too, I was neighbor to God; and surely 
He heard the glad thanksgiving of mv he art, 
though my lips framed no words. What might I 
not do with so powerful, so blessed a neighbor 
What good work might I not hope for with Him 
30 near? 

But if my neighbor, what would He expect of 
me and of others likeme? Should we be ready to 
obey His call and go with Him whithersoever He 
should lead? Did we not owe Him a duty, a 
service which could not be neglected or put aside? 
If our earthly neighbor cries out to us for aid or 
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me. Never had Heaven seemed nearer; never | 
had the possibilities of life seemed greater. Near | 
by, a tiny streamlet tinkled musically along its 
way, carrying refreshment to tree and plant; 
through the swaying branches I caught glimpses 
of the “unfathomed blue,” and saw the white 
clouds, like tiny boats, sailing on, ever on. The 
beauty and peace of it all gave me holy baptism 
and blessing. As I came once more to the open 
field, the glory of the sunset was purpling all the 
hills, and from the home just beyond, the dear 
voice of the house-mother sounded through the 
still air in the words of that old but ever good 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee.” It 
seemed but an echo from my own heart. The 
church-bells chimed their call to vesper service, 
but I did not answer them. One within waited 
for me—one to whom I would read the glad mes- 
sages of Heaven ere the twilight faded. When, 





the hour was past, and the invalid, with pain and 
weariness all forgotten, thanked me and gave me 
“good-night” in gentle tones, I knew she, too, was 
feeling the presence of our Neighbor. 

Pausing one moment upon the threshold, I saw 
the moon and stars shine out with beauty as fresh 
and as bright as if only that moment created, then 
the glad day glided silently into the past—a day 
which “was born into the world like a burst of 
music, and sang itself all the way through.” I 
kept its holy ministries within my heart, and it 
has come to be a golden milestone to which my 
memory turns with thankful joy, and whose tender 
shining may bless other lives as well. 

Through God we are all neighbors and friends, 
and should help each other along in the journey 
of life—that journey whose end, I trust, may lead 
to green pastures and by still waters of peace every 
tired, restless heart at last. EARNEST. 


Mathers’ Deparlment. 


FOR MOTHER AND THE LITTLE ONES. 


EARS ago, when I was but a little child, my 

mother was a subscriber to the HomME MaGa- 

ZINE. Frequently, when she felt all dis- 
heartened, it would come with its words of counsel 
to mothers, and she gather strength and patience 
from those lessons to labor on. In a country 
home, with poor health, among a new and strange 
people, her heart longed for the sympathy it had 
known. This also came with each visit of the 
Home MaGazine. The lessons learned from it 
sank deep, and having left lasting impressions, 
guided and helped her even after she was forced 
to deny herself the pleasure and assistance of the 
monthly visits. This year, compelled to abandon 
my self-chosen profession, confined to my room all 
through the winter, I have tested the power of its 
helpfulness myself; although it has come to me 
only since January. The sweet home-talks and 
advice found within its pages go directly to the 
heart of home-life. Earnest, Lichen, Pipsey and 
many others with their loving hearts must touch 
a responsive chord in many a home-loving heart. 
I feel when I read their cheerful letters that it 
would be a treat to have them in to tea, and enjoy 
a real home-visit. but we must be content to hear 
from them through the Home MaGazrne, and 
thankful that Mr. Arthur has appreciated and met 
the wants of the “Home Circle” by giving us 
such earnest, helpful letters. 

The little things are the important studies in 
life, and when applied to its daily routine may pro- 
perly be termed the Science of Living. We have 
read that the great Italian sculptor, Michael 
Angelo, was once visited by an acquaintance, who 
remarked on entering his studio: “ Why, you have 
done nothing to that figure since I was here last.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I have softened this 
expression, touched off that projection and made 
other improvements.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “those are mere trifles.”’ 

“True,” answered Michael Angelo, “but re- 
member that trifles make perfection, and perfec- 
tion is no trifle.” 


True indeed, and in like manner trifles make 
up the sum of our existence here. 

Home-life is made perfect in love when the 
spirit of helpfulness to each other reigns supreme 
throughout the household. Love should be as a 
chain measuring our kindnesses one to another. 
Are there any mothers in our “ Home Circle” who 
may live too far from school, or who for other 
reasons prefer themselves to initiate their darlings 
into the mysteries of a, b,c, and over the first 
step of knowledge? If so I would add my mite, 
and give them some helpful hints gained from my 
experience and study as a teacher. We hear the 
“word method” discussed pro and con; but do 
not suppose, dear mother, that the “word” and 
“alphabet systems” are of necessity separate. By 
combining the two you can teach your little one to 
read and spell in a few weeks. 

Provide yourself with alphabets printed on slips 
of thin pasteboard. Cut five alphabets, put them 
in a box (about size of a collar-box). You have 
the letters, but do not speak of them first. Find 
a word, as girl, cow or cat, anything that would be 
likely to interest the child most. Teach him to 
name and recognize the work by sight. Have it 
printed in a number of different places on paper 
(or the black-board), also refer to the book; see 
how often the word can be found in it, from first 
page until the last. The child becomes familiar 
with the word at sight, and this makes a ready 
reader, instead of the old hesitating way of spelli- 
ing the word first. This is our reading lesson. 

We will suppose that you have taught the word 
cow; when the child has the picture of the word 
in his mind he can take the box of letters, and 
build the word on a chair or table (these articles 
at home answer for the desk at school). If he 
does not know the alphabet you say he cannot do 
this, but therein you are mistaken, for the fact that 
he can is what renders this method so easy and 
pleasing to the child. He sees results the very 
first lesson, and almost feels himself a man, so 
much has he accomplished. Tell him to find the 
letters that look like what he sees in the word cow. 
With your assistance he soon discovers the re- 
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semblance. You have five alphabets in your box, 
and by the time he has found it five times he has 
learned the resemblance, and now pointing to each 
letter spell the word five times. After each new 
word taught, this is your spelling lesson, and if 
you are careful the child will learn to spell as well 
and as rapidly as he learns to read. After each 
spelling lesson, then again speak of the word as a 
whole, in order to impress it upon the child’s 
mind so that in reading he re cognizes it as readily 
as he would the picturé of a cow. Use Webbs’ 
Word Method (first book for children) with these 
letters, spelling each word as it is taught, and you 
cannot fail to have your child a ready reader and 
a good speller. If you have not this book con- 
venient you can teach this method using any 
primer, and the letters I have mentioned, by com- 
mencing with words like cow, boy and girl. The 
principal and only objection to all other primers 
is the fact that the words they give first as: in, on, 
ax, ox, is and it, cannot so soon be made to form 
pleasing sentences; the child, not being so 
interested, does no learn so rapidly as the other 
way. However, by choosing your own words at 
first you can with these letters and any book soon 
have your little five-year-old boy or girl building 
and reading sentences. Try it, mothers, and if I 
have not made the way plain shall be glad to 
answer any questions. The alphabets mentioned, 
you can obtain through Mr, Arthur.* Another 
time I may send you some hints on writing and 
numbers. I should like to see the dear little ones 
at work, but this is denied me, and I shall be con- 
tent to know they enjoy it. 

Wonder if we have a little Tommy in our 
“Home Circle” who would learn to speak a piece 
real nicely for me if I would send him one? i 
send it this time, and if he learns it, next time 
will send one for Nellie. 


OUR SHIP. 


“Tom, does your father own a ship 
That sails far over the sea? 
My father has one on her homeward trip, 
With wonderful gifts for me. 


“T’ll tell you what she is sure to bring— 
A real watch that will go; 
A splendid knife and a fishing-rod ; 


A gun and an Indian bow; 


*At the suggestion 





of our correspondent, and for the 

ise Of parents and teach \ ‘ obtain 

them, we have had alphabet slips printed, ¢ ll mail 
e sets to any address on receipts of fen cent ; 
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“A painted boat with a spreading sail ; 
A flag at the tapering mast, 
And a pony, Tom, with a flowing tail, 
That will gallop ever so fast. 


“ And Alice shall have a silken dress, 
And Amy a golden ring; 
And Charlie the famous rocking-horse 
That Sania Claus failed to bring. 


“The mony things we are wishing for, 
To tell you I couldn’t begin, 
But my father says we shall have them all— 
As soon as his ship comes in. 


“T think it must be a stormy sea, 
(nd a weary way to come; 
For I can remember long ago 
That ship was sailing home. 


“]T Jook for her most at Christmas time, 
Quite certain the port she'll gain ; 
But they laugh and tell me the winter storms 
Have blown her off again. 


“So, Tom, if your father owns a ship, 
I hope she won’t lose the track ; 
For I often wonder—I want it so— 
If our ship will ever come back.” 


Many of our ships seem lost at sea as we wish 
and wait for some pretty toy; but my dear little 
boy, no matter whether you are Tom, Dick or 
Harry, you can bring your own ship home safely 


, if you will just set about to do everything father 


and mother wish. Then you will learn to bea 
good and useful man; and in being that you will 
find your wishes realized, and be happy tn a con- 
tented mind. So study hard, begin to fight the 
hard places even now; to fight and to conquer 
them. Good soldiers are needed in this army to 
fight for the right in all the little things and to do 
good, but your age need not keep you from joining 
this army. If you are only five years old you can 
be cheerful instead of cross. You can amuse the 
baby and so help mother. You can do anything 
that you feel will please you mother or father. I 
think if you would keep a list in your mind of 
the many little ways you find to be useful during 
the day, and talk it over with mother in the even- 
ing you would soon learn how much good even 
you ean do. The little girls can join this army, 
too. How many will? Mothers, plant the seeds 
of the Golden Rule early in these young hearts, 
and, watered with patience and love, they shall 
yield you a bountiful harvest. EX PERIENCE. 


Boys’ anh Girls’ Greasury. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FLOWERS. 
ETWEEN two high hills in Saxon Switzer- 
land lies a picturesque little village. All the 
houses are pure white with quaint red roofs 

and comical little windows. Some of them are 
built back against the hills, so that from the 
second-story window one can step out on the hill- 


side where a pretty little summer-house invites 
one to rest, and delicate ferns, and still more deli- 
cate flowers grow luxuriantly in every direction. 
A broad, clear brook flows down the middle of the 
valley to the river Elbe, with here and there a 
rustic bridge across. By the borders of this brook 
grow the loveliest forget-me-nots, larger than 
those we cultivate in our gardens, and so blue! 
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They look as if they were made of little bits of 
sky. Nowhere can forget-me-nots be so large and 
so blue, as by this German stream. 

Ever so many years ago, in this valley, a little 
removed from the village, stood a beautiful cottage. 
It was not large, and it had a red roof like the 
commonest dwellings; but there was much taste 
shown in its design and surroundings. There was 
a gallery across the front and sides, and flowers 
were planted in long, ornamental boxes all 
around the top of it. Bright petunias, lobelias, 
geranitims, verbenas and many others, making it 
look brilliant. Then the garden was so 
well kept and the flowers rare and beautiful. A 
hawthorn hedge grew all around and served for a 
fence, and beside the opening in front grew tall 
oleanders, planted in green boxes. 

Herr Gutmann, his wife, mother and little 
daughter spent every summer in this cottage, and 
pleasant times they used to have. There were the 
hills to climb, every step up revealing some new 
beauty, and the view at the top best of all. There 
was the rowing on the river Elbe, and many trips 
they could take in the little steamboats that passed 
up and down daily. Besides, there was the 
garden to take care of; and the weeds grew so fast 
that little Greta had enough to do to keep her 
share of it for Frau Gutmann, the mother, 
took great pride in her garden, and thought even 
one weed spoiled it all. Ifshe saw one, she would 
shake her head and tell Greta to pull it up at 
once; if she saw two, she would shake her head 
again and look very serious; but if there were 
three or four, Greta would have to knit an inch on 
a gray stocking which was kept for the purpose 
and never seemed to grow long enough, and as she 
disliked knitting extremely, she kept her part of 
the garden very neat. 

There was a summer-house in a shady corner, 
with atable in it, and benches; and there, in the 
summer afternoons they often sat. Herr Gutmann 
with his violin, his wife with a book and the old 
grandmother looking so stately with her hair 
brushed al! back, her white cap very stiff and her 
feet in high-heeled slippers, resting on a foot-stool. 
She was always knitting. How the needles would 
rattle, and how fast they went, it fairly dazzled 
one’s eyes ! 

These afternoons were among the pleasantest in 
Greta’s life. She would borrow her mother’s 
scissors, carefully cut some flowers and make 
pretty bouquets for the vases in the parlor, while 
Herr Gutmann, who was a rare musician, would 
play, and the entrancing sounds he drew from his 
old violin were enough to transport one to fairy 
land. Indeed they seemed at times to do so; for 
for when he would lay down his instrument too 
talk a little, the grandmother would cal] Greta, 
and tell her the most wonderful tales of the tiny 
elves that lived high up on the hill-side, in spots 
never trodden by mortal feet. She said these 
fairies were so little that a big toad-stool was too 
high for them toclimb without a ladder. So when 
they wanted to mount one for the sake of the ex- 
tensive view they could gain from the top, they 
used a sprig of maiden-hair fern, the leaves on 
either side the stem serving to climb on as the 
rounds of a ladder do for us. On moonlight 
nights, she would continue, it was a fine thing to 
see them dance. They made great preparations 


very 


nice; 


on these occasions. The moss was carefully cleared 
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of anything that could interfere with the fun, and 
they filled flower-cups with moonlight and hung 
them up-side down for lanterns. Their ball- 
dresses were made of the gossamer wings of in- 
sects and the satiny petals of the wild-rose. On 
grand occasions the refreshments consisted of per- 
fume and flower-dew. At ordinary times it was 
as the poet tells us: 


e spread, 
s, they set on bread, 


“A little mushroom-tab! 
After short prayer 
A moon-parched grain of 
With some small glittering 
Their choice there, in a trice, 
They make a feast less great than nice.” 


purest wheat, 
grit, to eat 
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Greta listened to her grandmother's stories with 
wonder and delight, and often looked lovingly 
into the flower-cups, hoping to see a pretty little 
face peeping up, or watched the leaves floating on 
the stream, and fancied she saw tiny forms sailing 
on them. She often asked her grandmother if she 
had ever seen a fairy; but the old lady always 
evaded the question. 

“People who have so many years to look back 
upon as I have,” she said, “remember things that 
would seem as strange as fairies to a little girl.” 

This was all the information that Greta could 
obtain, and it did not satisfy her, so she determined 
to explore the hill-side for herself. 

One bright afternoon she asked her mamma if 
she might climb the hill behind the house. 

“Yes; but don’t go too far,’ answered the 
mother. “It is past four o’clock now, and you 
must be back for tea. Keep on, or near the path, 
and don’t lose yourself.” 

“Oh, no fear of that,’ replied Greta, gayly. 
“T’ve been up the hill often enough to know the 
way by heart.” 

So she tied on her hat and started off. Up she 
climbed, meeting at first a few peasants, and ex- 
changing a “Good-day ;” but as she went higher, 
she found herself quite alone. She gathered her 
hands full of ferns and flowers, singing softly to 
herself the while. Presently she saw some ex- 
quisite flowers growing a little way from the road, 

“Mamma told me to keep on or near the path,” 
she thought; “so I really think I may venture to 
get a few of those buds, I can easily come back, 
and it will be a good opportunity to see if there 
are any fairies about.” 

She stepped on the green turf, and throwing 
away the flowers she had gathered before, filled 
her apron with the new treasures, and was so in- 
tent on watching for the “little people” that she 
wandered far into the woods. 

“T don’t believe I shall find anything but 
flowers, after all,” she said to herself; “so I may 
as well turn back; it must be getting late. Why, 
how dark it is!” 

Sure enough, the long, dark shadows of the 
trees were growing blacker every minute, and the 
air began to feel chilly. 

“T have lost myself, I have lost myself!” thought 
poor Greta, “and how shall I ever get home?” 

Then she thought of the father and mother 
anxiously watching for her, and the grandmother 
suggesting frightful things that might have be- 
fallen her, till she determined to make an effort to 
find her way back. There was no path, but she 
turned in what seemed to her the right direction. 
She had heard her father say that the moss and 
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lichens always grow thickest on the north side 
of the trees, so she examined them very care- 
fully. 

“What a goose I am,” she said then. “ What's 
the use of finding where the north is, when I don’t 
know which direction I want to turn to?” 

She tried then to tind the path, and succeeded 
in tracing her way for a short distance, by the 
trampled turf and some flowers she had dropped ; 
but it grew dark for this, and 
down and tried to think what she had better do. 
She was a brave little girl; but it was growing 
dark, and the trees took such fantastic shapes that 
one moment she fancied she saw a bear advancing 
on his hind legs, another momenta gigantic black 
owl seemed to stare at her, and again a colossal 
figure of human form waved its arms above her. 
Besides, the air was so chilly. She turned her 
dress over her shoulders, drew it close about her 
and deliberately sat down and cried. She soon felt 
better, and jumped up with renewed determination 
to seek her way home. She walked with difli- 
culty, parting the branches of the bushes, and 
every now and then stumbling over the sticks that 
lay on the ground, till she fancied she heard a 
vrook. That reminded her that was very 
thirsty, and she followed the direction the sound 
came from till she found herself on a large, slant 
ing rock. The sound seemed to come from just 
below, and she thought she could manage to get 
down by holding the low branches of a bush; but 
she missed her footing, and the branches giving 
way, she fell to the foot of the rock. Here she 


soon too she sat 


she 


found herself in a beautiful little inclosure walled 


on three sides by slanting rocks, down one of 
which fell a tiny cascade that wound through the 
pretty spot, and then went dashing down the hill- 
side. The moss was long and emerald green, and 
flowers of wonderful brilliancy and delicate per- 
fume grew abundantly. Greta bent over the 
stream to get a drink, and, as she did so, noticed 
that the borders were fringed with ferns and forget- 
me-nots. 

As she lifted her head, her surprise was great 
when a slender form of exquisite beauty rose from 
the stream and stood before her. The face was 
lovely, and the long, pale robe, like moonlight, was 
sparkling with jewels bright as the sun; a fleecy 
white cloud, edged with sunset colors was wound 
round the shoulders as a scarf, and a beautiful 
rainbow encircled the whole form. A strain of 
music came faintly on the breeze, and the dashing 
sound of the little cascade seemed hushed. 

Greta looked with wonder at the fairy-like gar- 
ments and glittering jewels of the fair spirit, and 
at the lovely face, and then perceived with in- 
creased astonishment that it was all transparent, 
for she could distinctly see the waving trees be- 
yond. 

“Greta,” said the spirit, “be not afraid. Often 
and often have you stood near me and felt my 
presence, though till now you have never seen 
me.” 

“Who are you?” asked Greta. 

“JT am the Spirit of the Flowers,” answered the 
shadow. “I teach them when to bud and when 
to bloom; from me they receive their varied forms, 
their color and their perfume; through me they 
speak the words of love and joy to the happy, and 
of hope and peace to the mourning.” 


“Speak! Can the flowers speak?” cried Greta. 
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‘“Come with me and see,” answered the spirit, 
holding out a shadowy hand. 

Greta held hers out to meet it, and as they 
touc hed she felt her whole being change. The 
rainbow round the spirit’s form extended over 
her, while perfume and sweet sounds filled the 
air. 

They passed through the pearly water-drops of 
the little A moment more, and they 
were inside the hill, which, to Greta’s intense sur- 
prise, was quite hollow, like an immense cave. 
Moss, long and soft aud deep green, was beneath ; 
but the whole arch of the hill was blue with 
violets, and here and there a starry, yellow flower. 
One great sunflower in the middle shed a mellow 
light over all, and the air was heavy with the 
scent of roses. Clusters and clusters of the rarest 
flowers clung, and drooped, and twined over and 
Delicate anemones 
peeped through the moss. Graceful columbines 
hung over ferny cliffs. Innumerable flowers were 
blooming in the most bewildering beauty. 

“Oh, how lovely!” said Greta. ‘“ How lovely! 
Where am | now?” 

“These are the forgotten flowers,’ said the 
spirit. ‘Those that have bloomed in the world 
unseen or uncared for; those that have been 
trampled or slighted ; those that have remained in 
man’s remembrance. Here they bloom and 
are sweet forever.” 

“It is a very lovely thought,” said Greta. 
“ And can these flowers speak.” 

“Not now to mortal hearing. Once they could 
speak of friendship, love and truth, of comfort and 
of peace; but that time passed with the message 
untold. Now it is only to the spirits of the hill 
that they can tell their stories.” 

“Oh, how | should love to hear what they 
would say!” sighed, Greta, longingly. I sawa 
soldier give a flower to a pretty maiden yesterday. 
Will that flower be forgotten, and come here to 
tell its tale?” 

“Tt would never need to tell a sweeter story,” 
replied the spirit. “It has given all its message 
now.” 

As she said this, they again passed through the 
falling water, leaving the marvelous cave behind. 
Greta found herself floating lightly over the valley, 
down toward the river, and into a room where a 
fair-faced girl leaned shyly by an open window, 
half-hidden by the vines outside; and below a 
soldier was singing—singing a little love-song and 
adieu, half-sad with the good-bye words and tender 
air, but all sweet with the love in the voice that 
was singing. 

“That is my pretty maiden and my soldier!” 
exclaimed Greta; and even as she said this, the 


cascade. 


around sweet-smelling trees. 


no 


|girl at the window took a spray of forget-me-not 


from her dress, and drawing the little blue ker- 
chief from her neck, she pinned the flower to it, 
and threw them down. 

Greta saw the soldier take the kerchief and kiss 
the flower. The singing died away, and the scene 
faded. 

“That flower will never bloom in the fairy 
cave,” said the spirit, “for it will live forever in 
the heart of the soldier and the memory of the 
maiden.” 

Hand in hand again they went, over the hills, 
far on, till they reached a city, white and stately 
in the moonlight, while above them, 
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: 
| “Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of | Through the air they floated, leaving the stately 
heaven, city far behind. Over the hills, through the 
i Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the| woods, and back to the same spot where Greta st 
snge! first saw the spirit. Music filled the air. Now it n 
} Street after street they passed, till they came to| was loud, now faint; now near, now far away. Ww 
| a white building many stories high. Greta looked back to listen for a moment, and re 
An “Why, we are in Dresden!” said Greta. “ But when she turned her head again she was alone by I 
how different it looks in the moonlight. I always | the tiny cascade, with only a long moonbeam 
iF go to bed so early in the winter, that 1 don’t think | quivering at her feet. is 
ip I ever saw it before at night’ “Greta !” called a voice near by. i 
On the top floor of the building they came to a ‘Papa, papa!” answered Greta, joyfully, and in 
poor room, where a woman and a man were weep- | one moment her father was beside her, clasping tl 
} ing over adead baby. Their tears fell very fast, | her in his arms with joy. As he released her, she a 
and there seemed no friend near to comfort them,|saw that in one hand he carried hig violin. g 
till the door opened and a neighbor came in with | “ Why, papa, was it you who made all the beauti- a 
t a wreath of the whitest roses in her hand. With | ful music?” 
a few gentle words of sympathy, she folded the ‘Yes, my child, I was playing, and when the ‘ 
little dead hands over the wreath, and left the} mother thought you were lost, I started off so : 
flowers to tell their own story. quickly that 1 never thought of laying down my 8 
Thespirit bent over and touched them, and soon | violin. So, when I got here, I thought you might ff . 
the woman dried her tears, and settled here a bud hear the music asthe r than my voice,and Ihave & v 
and there a leaf, closing the liule fingers tighter | been playing for a long time as I wandered about ; ; 
around the flowers, And, mother-like, she searched | looking for you.” : 
| tenderly among the stems that there might be no “ Did you see the spirit?” asked Greta. i 
: thorns to hurt her baby’s hands, though she knew “What spirit ?” said the father, n.uch surprised. ; 
4 only too well that those little hands could never, “The flower-spirit, with the rainbow all about ; 
| feel pain any more. her, who took me away to Dresden.” } 
it With this thought, her tears fell again; but they “You have been dreaming, child; you must § , 
| were not all sorrowful, for the flowers breathed | have fallen asleep here.” z - 
: words of consolation, and of that peace which is But Greta persisted that she had been awake ff : 
at forever. And the mourners knelt together by the | the whole time, and when she reached home, after ff f 
little child as it lay all restfully with the white, the joy of the meeting had passed, she told them ff | 
white roses on its breast. all that she had seen t . 
“Greta,” said the spirit, “now you know some The grandmother declared that she would have } 
of the things the flowers can say. May they always | to give up telling fairy stories if people were go- I 
| have sweet tales to tell to you.” ing to outdo her in that style; but she also said it : 
“T hope they may,” answered Greta; “and I was undoubtedly a dream. 
| remember now that | heard my mother read some- Greta, however, to this day, says she saw it all, 
: thing one day about flowers being the alphabet of and believes most faithfully in the Spirit of the ’ 
angels. I did not understand it then, but I think | Flowers. | 
I know a little of what it means now.” Epyru Kirk woop, a 
{ Q 
: 0 
4 t 
j ~~ . V 
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F 
ITEMS AND ANSWERS. Ws How lucky!” she said. ‘ Why Ill make you 1 
thrice glad that I came!” : 





FARMER'S wife was getting some cutting | 

and fitting done here, and in the evening, 

about the time she was ready to start home, 
a storm came up, and, in the phrase of our dear 
old country grandmother, she was “ storm-stayed.”’ | 
She fretted a little about her cows, and her calves, | 
and her boarders’ hot supper; but, like a sensible 
woman, she yielded to the untoward circumstance, | 
and tarried with us all night, and till after an 


She asked if we had any plaster of Paris about 
the house. Now it just happened that we had. 


|Our milliner had bought some, intending to mix 


it up and change the shape of one of her hat- 
blocks a little. Mrs. Winters took some of the 
plaster and mixed and sifted it most thoroughly 
with some flour, and placed the pan on the floor of 
the cellar, partly covering it to take away any 
hint of suspicion that the wisest of the rats might 


a early breakfast the next morning. have regarding a purpose. Half-covered over 

ij Well, that was the most fortunate incident that | would suggest carelessness, and deceive any rat of fi 
1 ever befell our household, and we hope some of | ordinary capabilities. A basin of water stood e 
i the worried women readers of the Home will! near the pan on the floor. In the night, as we a 
if sanction our assertion, having proved by experi- | supposed and hoped, the rats ate freely of the € 
wid ence the truth of it. plaster and flour, and they likewise drank of the U 
i | The rats had by some means got into our cellar, | water, and the gratifying results were seven dead 

Lia and keeping things cleanly, and satisfactorily, and | rats lying around not far from the basin of water, r 
Pag safely was quite out of the question. The prac-| Any one who has worked with plaster of Paris n 
biah tical woman, Mrs. Winters, seemed to know a} would understand all about it. The plaster and i 
heii) ¥ iq ; little of everything. | our was too dry without wetting to wash it down, t 
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and the meal required something to drink, accord- 
ing to custom, The water set the plaster in the 
stomachs of the meddlesome rats, and the paste it 
made grew hard, and arat could no more run 
with such a “brick” in his stomach than a man 
could with a very severe “brick in his hat.” 
Death was the sure result. 

Rats do not trouble us any more, and it was a 
“red letter day”’ in which the good woman from 
“the hollow” stayed all night with us 

So the one great annoyance in housekeeping— 
the one that made us wrinkle our noses, and turn 
away, and devise cunning plans to head off this 
great evil—has passed away, and we count it 
among the troubles that were and now are not. 


R. C. C. wishes to know how to color her gray 
cotton and wool dress brown. Take one pound of 
gum catechu and dissolve it in a couple of gallons 
of water, This may take some time, so don’t put 
off the dissolving until you are ready to color the 
Allow yourself plenty of time. When 
dissolved, let it settle until it is clear, then drain 
off and heat hot. Then dissolve in another vessel 
half a pound of bichromate of potash in three 
gallons of water. Before putting the goods into 
the dye, wet it well in soapsuds, and drain thor- 
oughly, then put it into the hot dye, and scald or 
boil fifteen minutes, lifting, and turning, and air- 
ing it frequently. This to insure an even color 
and prevent spotting. Then soak awhile in th 
potash-water drain dry; don’t wring. Then wash 
in weak suds or saleratus water, drain, rinse in 
clean water, and press with warm irons with « 
paper laid over the goods. After you are done 
with this dye, throw in a lump of copperas, and 
dip woolen rags for black stripe in carpet. 


goods, 


Ethel asks about lemon pies without lemons’ 
Yes, easy. Take essence of lemons and acid phos- 
phate ; these, combined, produce the delicious sour 
and the flavor of the fruit; sugar, eggs and milk 
or water; made the usual way, guided by the sense 


of taste; only be careful and not use too much of 


the easence. We make our own lemon flavoring, 
which we keep all the year round ready for imme- 
diate use. Grate the yellow outside off into a 
plate of fine white sugar; put it away in a close 
glass jar; as soon as it is dry, cover with sugar, 
and you have secured the fine flavoring of lemon. 
We learned this from the way dessicated cocoa is 
made and kept. 


M. W. L.—The way we preserve grapes is to 
put into a clean, new crock or jar a layer of grapes 
and a layer of sugar, until within an inch of the 
top, placing sugar enough over each layer of 
grapes to cover them well; when filled, stand in 
an oven which is not hot enough to bake bread. 
Let them remain in there until they are cool. Do 
this for three days, letting them heat enough to 
barely simmer. This is the best and most satis- 
factory way we know of; it saves labor, and is 
easily done. The last time they are heated, take 
a spoon and stir gently from the outside in to the 
centre. When cold, sprinkle over with sugar, and 
tie strong paper over the jars. 

For icing bunches of grapes, cherries or cur- 
rants, our way is to beat the white of a fresh egg, 
not to a foam, but enough to barely break it. Dip 
into it the bunches of fruit, roll them over until 
they are all covered with it, then roll them in 


pulverized sugar, lay them on a sieve to dry, and 
they are the prettiest addition to the tea-table that 
you can get, Silver-plated fruit-stands and cake- 
baskets, and cutlery are in reach of the humblest 
house-wife now, and there is no reason why they 
should not indulge in the good and beautiful things 
that used to be esteemed among the luxuries only 
for the wealthy. 

We ate of preserved grapes the other day that 
were the prettiest looking conserve we ever saw. 
Among the glass and silver, and flowers and fruits 
they appeared so well, and added to the charm 
and good taste of the well-laid table. The woman 
had made them of green grapes, full grown, but 
not turned, by taking out the seeds and adding one 
pound of sugar to every pound of fruit, cooking 
slowly until they were sufliciently done. Barely 
water enough to start them to coeking is required, 
for the fruit affords plenty of juice. If less sugar 
is used the preserve wiil be good but will not 
keep unless it is canned, and kept in a dark, cool 
place 

In the season of grapes when they are abun- 
dant, and we have more than we want to can, pre- 
serve, make into jelly and jam, we always boil up 
a quantity, press through the presser and can it 
ready for tarts in the spring time, or, to use during 
the winter when we make mince pies. The flavor 
it gives them is very fine and fruity, and adds 
very much to the quality of this kind of pies. 


Because it is just in season we will give our 
way of preserving peac hes for the benefit of the 
“Young Housewife” who asked us so many ques- 
tions last summer. We feel interested in her wel- 
fare. Take fine ripe peaches, pare them, cut them 
in half and remove the pits. Have ready a 
quantity of the best, double-refined loaf-sugar 
finely powdered. Weigh the sugar and the 
peaches together, by putting the sugar into one 
scale and the peaches in the other, making them 
balance evenly. Then put the fruit into a large 
bow] and scatter over it about half the sugar, and 
let them stand in a cool place until the next morn- 
ing. Then take all the juice from the bowl and 


put it into a porcelain kettle with the balance of 


the sugar. Put it over a moderate fire, and boil 
and skim it. After the skum has ceased to rise 
and while it is yet boiling, put in the peaches and 
boil until clear as amber, but care must be taken 
that they do not boil until they break up and the 
shape of the half peach is lost. Take them out 
with a skimmer carefully, and then pour over 
them the syrup. All the syrup must be taken out 
of the kettle if you are preparing to preserve 
more. The same liquor will not suffice for another 
time; we learned from experience that this gives 
a strong, unpleasant flavor to the fruit. It is even 
better to empty the kettle and wash it, especially 
if the syrup was very thick and settled closely to 
In this case it is apt to scorch and im- 
Cuatty Brooks, 


the sides. 
part an unpleasant taste. 


Every one who is trving to lead a good life, 
should also try to lead a winsome and courteous 
life By abandoning gentleness of disposition 
and graciousness of word and deed, he throws 
away a means of growth and an effective weapon. 
Coarse Christians little know how often they play 
into the enemy’s hands. 
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FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 50, 


FV\HE summer is in the flood-tide of its beauty 
| Sunshine, luxuriant foliage, flowers and bird 
songs fill the outer world with enchantment. 
If my eyes could bear the dazzling radiance, | 
should never tire of looking at it when the sun 
lights up the picture. Yet, at early morning, or 
when the shadows of evening begin to lengthen, | 
sit and enjoy it from a door or window. The 
mocking bird sings at all hours of the night, and 
a chorus of all the birds greets my ears on awaking 
at dawn First the chirp of robins, then the 
warble of my favorite blue-birds; next the oriole 
whistles his little waltz, then the sparrows set up 
their chatter around the dormer-window above, 
and the mocking-bird joins in, and soon distances 
and silences the rest, who gradually cease, leaving 
the field to him 

The abundance of spring flowers is over with, 
but tea-roses still bloom every week, and scarlet 
verbenas, dwarf phlox and heartsease make the 
borders bright My beautiful pink geranium, 
sent by a friend at a distance last summer, is too 
precious to be set out in the yard, and is the ad 
miration of every one as it stands on the front 
portico, full of rosy bloom all this past month. 

Sometimes | walk around the yard in the midst 
of all this loveliness, gathering the fragrant white 
jessamine and little bright-faced pansies, watching 
the growth of the new roses and my young sweet- 
brier, just set out this last spring, or training the 
morning-glory and balsam vines which grow at 
my windows. These last are my pets now—dear 
from the associations of past summers. How much 
there is in that to make us love a flower. Few of 
them are dearer to me than the sweet-brier, be- 
cause it grew by my window in my early girl- 
hood’s home, and was a friend and companion. 
Its fragrant breath came floating in after every 
summer rain, and often at night. I wore its deli- 
cate blossoms at my throat. 

Clover-blossoms are as dear to me as rose-buds 
are to many others, when they bring to mind the 
little girls who used to sit on the green sward 
under the maple-trees, making wreaths of them to 
go Maying in, 

Shall I ever see blue morning-glories without 
thinking of the one who always loved them so— 
whose hands used often to gather and lay them by 
my pillow, that they might be the first thing to 
greet my eyes when I awoke? She dwells now 
where the glory of the eternal morning never | 

ales, and fairer fowers than those which her 
word grew too weak to care for here blossom un- | 
fadingly around her pathway. I am thankful in | 
heart for her that it isso. It is a blessed thought | 
such beauty and happiness is hers at last to enjoy | 
forevermore. Yet, when I walk among the blos- | 
soming plants, and see the ones she used to nur- 
ture and cherish, each one brings her to mind go | 
vividly that often it gives as much pain as plea- | 
sure. I cannot but feel 


“ A loss in all familiar things, 
In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thee, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy love hath left in trust with me ? 
* * 


f | 


* * 
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lthatt? 


I cannot feel tha 


Since near, at need, th ingels are; 

And when the t gates unbar, 
Shall 1 not se , Waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star 
The wel f koning hand 


And I, too, must wait with patience, hoping the 
time may not be very long. 

Dear Madge Carrol! [ reach out my hand to 
clasp yours across the unknown distance that 
divides us, knowing that we are near each other 
in feeling, for you, too, have understood what it is 


to have “one taken.” One, perhaps, whom it is 
hard to do without; whose presence, taken away 
from the place it long filled, leaves void places in 


our everyday lives—at our uprising in the morn- 
ing and our last waking hour at night; in our 
work, and talk, and the little homely duties that 
were once shared together. How the most trifling 
things around us will often bring them back to 
mind so forcibly as to be llow we 
shrink, almost in pain sometimes, as we come sud- 
denly upon something they have used as a common 
article of comfort or convenience, and which has 
been carefully laid away out of sight. Yet how 
precious it seems now, although perhaps of little 


overpowering. 


value and no beauty in itself 

“And the other left.’ Did it ever strike you 
what depth of meaning, what pathos might be in 
those few words for one who is left almost alone ? 
One who perhaps has depended for constant care 
and companionship on the “one taken,” and feels 
at times unable to do without them; yet strug- 
gling to live cheerfully and hopefully in the sight 
of the world, as if the best part of their life had 
not been rent away, leaving a torn fragment. 
They are not without hope or fortitude, yet at 
times they must be faint at heart and desponding, 
until time has taught them—as it does in pearly 
all things—to grow used to these sorrows and 
losses, I have seen a few such cases—only a few, 
I am thankful to say—and have known how 
bravely they battled, yet sometimes failed. Some- 
times memory is too keen. Ofttimes (as a friend 
writes from the depth of bereavement) “ we want 
them so unspeakably !” 

Not long ago I heard of a girl who is sucha 


| helpless invalid that she cannot sit even in a re- 


clining-chair, but was devotedly cared for by a 
fond mother; and last year she lost her suddenly. 
How can she be always brave and contented ? 
Must not her lot often seem to her too hard to 
bear? It was not a loving God that took this 
mother, so much needed, away from her. It was 
heart-disease, brought on by some abuse or defect 
of nature. The tender, pitying Father would 
doubtless have been glad for her to have kept this 
earthly friend and helper ; but some physical law 
had been broken, and the body was no longer 
fitted to hold the active life within it. Yet He 
can help her to bear it, and comfort her whenever 
she goes to Him. 

I have lately been received into a new circle of 


| society, which has given me a new interest. It is 


a little band of friends who never see each other, 
can communicate and hold their meetings only by 
letter, and are lined together purely by the chain 
of sympathy. Their password is fraternal love, 
and their banner and badge is Christian hope and 
trust. They are called the “Shut-In Band,” for 
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all are invalids, shut away from the world and 
most of its usual occupations and pleasures. | 
believe the band was organized through the 
mediumship of the little Advocate and Guardian, 
a paper published at the “ House of Industry and 
Home of the Friendless,” in New York City 
There are many letters from the “ Shut-ins” in its 
pages. I esteem it a privilege to be allowed to 
join it, for I can hardly claim to be shut in any 
longer, although still so much of an invalid; but 
I am in hopes | can write something cheering 
occasionally, send some poem or picture that may 
encourage a drooping spirit, or brighten and 
amuse a weary eye, and whisper a message of love 
to some tired heart that may need it just then. I! 
know so much of the pleasure which just these 
little things can give to those who lead such quiet, 
monotonous, yet painful lives, that I think it worth 
while, however small the offering is, or how few 
the words. 

1 wonder if there are not many of our “ Home” 
band who could help these tired ones in some such 
way. A “letter friend” wrote me about them, 
asking me to do so; and I believe there are others 
who have written to me who would find true plea- 
sure in such a work, and could bestow more time 
on it than I can with my disabilities. A picture 
or poem, a little book or paper, or some pretty 
article of room adornment in fancy work, to rest 
the eyes from looking at the walls; all such things 
are acceptable, and do not seem as much of trifles 
as they do to well people. And when they have 
not these, the loving, sympathetic word is precious. 
Addresses can be gained by writing to the Advo- 
cette and Family Guardian office, No. 29 East 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 

I believe it is one of the greatest helps in one’s 
own sorrows to find an interest in, and do some 
thing for, those who are more afilicted than our- 
selves. The “cup of cold water” yields some of 
its refreshment to the giver as well as the recipient, 
in many cases, and the Divine commendation is 
always won: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
ove of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

LICHEN. 


HOME-MADE 1 TROUBLES. 


Home Circle,” how large a share of our 


cares and sorrows are of home-manufacture ? 
1 think it is true that by far the larger proportion 
of the trouble in the world we make for ourselves 
and others. 

We speak of this being “a work 1 of sorrow,” “a 
vale of tears,” and similar expressions are often 
heard ; but, really, it might be a much pleasanter 
place if we each would strive to brighten our own 
little corner of it. 

There is inevitable sorrow, I know, which we 
must feel so long as we and our friends are human 
and mortal ; and “ when troubles come of God, then 
naught behooves like patience,” for we know that 
somehow, somewhere, they will make ourselves 
and others better and happier. 

Among our neighbors and in our own homes 
there is much chance for improvement. If we 
would only accord to others the right we claim, to 
do as they think best without ill-natured judging, 
and if we took a little more pains to follow “ the 
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|)" you ever think ‘of it, dear friends of the 
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golden rule,” 
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most neighborhood troubles would 
be saved, and with them a world of envy, jealousy, 
heart-burning and strife; and for our own homes, 
where should kindness, consideration and 
love so prevail among the members? 

There is no good reason why a man 
needlessly put his own wife to the trouble of 
wiping up tracks when he takes great pains to 
cleanse his feet before crossing his neighbor's 
threshold ; neither is it consistent that we women 
should be too severe on our own husband and son 
for a little careleasness, while we assure our caller 
with the most gracious of smiles that “it isn’t of 
the slightest consequence.” 

I would not have any one less considerate of 
those abroad. I hope we all enjoy seeing our 
husbands and wives polite to our neighbors, only 
let us be sure to practice our good manners at 
home. 

There are husbands who would hasten to assure 
a neighbor's wife, who had in her haste burned her 
biscuits, that they “greatly enjoyed them where 
they were so nice and brown,” who would never 
think their own wives needed the same considera- 
tion 

For my part, I think the laws of politeness are 
equally binding upon at home, no unkind 
language or thou; ghtless behavior being allowable 
there that would not be proper in society. No 
man can be a euiitienell though ever so genial 
abroad, who is a tyrant or habitual fault-finder at 
home ; and no woman is a real lady who is not a 
lady at home in her morning-wrapper as well as 
in silks in her neighbor’s parlor. 

One member of a family who begins the day 
with fretful words and harsh tones, is generally 
enough to spoil the happiness and temper of the 
whole for the dav. Not all who hear the im- 
patient word give the angry answer, for many 
choose to suffer in silence; but every such word 
makes somebody’s heart ache, and, as a rule, it is 
somebody whom we love and would do almost 
anything for, except to keep back the unkind, 
sarcastic word, 

The life of hurry and overwork many of us live 
has much to do with our impatience, and if we 
can do anything to remove the cause, we ought to 
do it as a matter of duty. 1 know there are many 
fathers and mothers upon whom the burdens of life 
rest so heavily they can hardly get needed sleep. 
But many times the tired house skeeper and mother 
might “ lighten the ship” a little. 

When God sends trouble and care, let us bear it 
in His strength, but let us be very careful about 
the unnecessary burdens we take upon our own 
shoulders. Plain, neat hems, with a cheery- 
hearted mother are infinitely better for children 
than a multitude of tucks and ruffles, with a sad, 
disheartened mother who has no time to help her 
family to be wise and good. 

Don’t let an ambition to outshine our ne ighbors, 
or even to have the best-kept house and most 
glittering windows, blind us to the fact that sun- 
shine and cheer are good for body and soul. 

Then do not let us make ourselves miserable by 
borrowing trouble that may never come. We 
sometimes utterly unfit ourselves for the work of 
life by anticipating sorrows God never meant us 
to bear. 

“ Don’t cross a bridge till you come to it, 
Is a proverb old and of excellent wit.” 
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A little time spent judiciously in preventing the 
causes of sickness in a family, is better than years 
of wailing over “ what might have been” or what 
may be. 

A careful sowing of good seed to-day may save 
us from reaping a terrible harvest by and by. 


Never fear that the good Father above will not | 


send all needful discipline, and trust His care, but 


don’t borrow trouble or engage in its home-manu- | 
| and lose no time in lifting the weight of care that 
| 80 presses upon her, and see to it that her future 


facture. ELIzABETH Woop. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPINSTER. 
LEAF SIXTH. 





“ TT seems to me, Clara, that you might lay 
aside your book long enough to sweep and 
arrange the parlor, and get the boys ready 


for school, there is so much to be done this morn- | 


ing,” remarked my friend, Mrs. Winters, with just 
a shade of reproof in her tones as she passed 
through the room where her daughter was seated 
in an easy chair by the open window carelessly 
turning over a book of colored fashion-plates. 

“ Mother is cross this morning. She just makes 
a slave of herself from morning till night, and | 
suppose she thinks that I ought to do the same,” 
pouted the red lips of the rosy-cheeked damsel, as 
she threw her book upon the nearest chair, and 
with broom and duster in hand went about the 
work assigned her. 

“Not cross, dear,” I interposed, “but tired and 
depressed, and I do not for a moment suppose that 
she bears al! her heavy burdens from choice, but 
she knows that if even one of these daily duties 
were left undone the comfort of the family would 


be lessened in consequence, and she is too self- 
| of the sweet, June roses lull you to sleep again, as 


sacrificing for that.” 


Clara did not reply, and I listened to the foot- | 


steps of the mother as she passed from pantry to 
kitchen, and from kitchen to cellar, tending to the 
housework and dairy, lifting the mass of golden 
butter from the churn, washing and working it 
with her slender arms; kneading the heavy batch 


of dough forthe morning's baking ; making beds, | 


and sweeping, and getting things in readiness for 
dinner; and my heart went out in sympathy for 
the over-tasked woman whose feet and arms | 
knew must ache from very weariness. 

If I were writing a letter to the girls instead of 
only a leaf in my diary | would say, “ My dear 
girls, your feet are standing upon the threshold of 
a life that seems to you fresh, and bright, and 
beautiful, and full of hope and promise. Did you 
ever think how it would seem to you when viewed 
from another standpoint? The standpoint from 
which your mother views it, whose feet have 


trodden its intricate paths, toiling up its steep | 


ascents-and down its declivities; with little time 
or chance to cull the flowers or admire and enjoy 
the beauties that might fall in her way; carrying 
many a burden that your shoulders might grow 
strong and shapely; hiding many a grief in her 
heart that its shadow might not dim or darken 
your life; secluding herself that you might have 
social privileges; laboring with her hands that 
you might have leisure for study and culture; im- 
posing upon herself many a wearisome task that 


your life might abound in ease, and comfort, and | 
happiness, and—yes, making a slave of herself, long time,” 





| 
generally for your sakes. It seems to me, my 


dear girls, that a sense of the obligations which 
you owe to her should begin to dawn upon you. 
If you pause in your pleasures long enough to 
think you will become aware that she is aging, her 
face is pale and worn, her hair streaked with 
silver, her step faltering, her strength weakening, 
and that the weight of years settles heavily upon 
her. Let these facts awaken you to your duty, 


days are sweet and restful, and as free from care 
as it is possible to be, Cherish her as tenderly 
as—” 

“ Where is mother, Aunt Milly ?” 

“On the sofa in the sitting-room. She looked 
so tired that I persuaded her to lie down fora 
little nap.” 

“And you have been asleep, too, over your 
desk,” laughed Clara, and then she came and 
stood behind me, and said, in a low voice as she 
leaned over me: “Pardon me, Aunt Milly, but 
when I found you asleep I could not resist the 
temptation to look over your shoulder and read 
what you had written. It wasa wrong and foolish 
thing to say what I did this morning, and now I 
come to think of it, mother does look too old for 
her years and quite worn out, and | just despise 
myself for being so thoughtleasly blind, but I am 
going to turn over a new leaf this minute, and 
though I cannot undo the past, | mean to redeem 
the future.” 

While she was speaking the room door opened 
and Mrs. Winters came in, saying, as she glanced 
auxiously at the clock on the mantel; “ Almost 
four? I had no idea it was so late.” 

“ Never mind,” said Clara, “take this seat by 
the window and let the soft air and the fragrance 


they did Aunt Milly a few moments ago. 1 shall 
get the tea myself, but first let me get some cold 
water.and bathe your face and smooth back your 
hair.” 

Then she brought one of her own dainty, white 
aprons and pinned it around her mother, put a 
muslin tie ious her neck, fastening the ends with 


a lovely tea-rose, and standing a few paces back, 
exclaimed; “Beautiful, mamma!’ and added, 


while a tear glistened in her eye, “ You look sur- 


| prised, mother, dear, and no wonder, but you are 
going to have easier times 
you what is written in her diary, and that will ex- 
plain. 
you to tea,” and she flitted out of the room hum- 
ming the words of one of her favorite songs. 


Aunt Milly will read 


Remember you are not to stir till I call 


That night Clara said to her mother: * I have 


been a thoughtless girl all my life, but you won't 
think, mother, that I meant to be wickedly selfish 
and bad?” 


“No, child, you have been a good, affectionate 


daughter always, and it has been more my fault 
than yours, that you have not helped me more. I 
wished to shield you all [ could from the toil and 
care which I knew would come soun enough, but 
I see now that I have not been just to myself, and 
as we have both come to see more plainly it will 
be all right. With your help we can get along 
nicely and have leisure to do many things to make 
home brighter and pleasanter. 
and happier to-night than it has been for a 


My heart is mong 
ong, 
CELIA SANFORD, 
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THE 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. | 
| 


EARGIRLS: I think one of the dearest wishes 

of a girl’s heart is to be pretty, and that it 

arises generally from a desire to please ; 
vanity is an after-growth, and need not necessarily 
follow. The desire to be pleasing is a very natural 
desire, and is productive of good if it encourages 
you to make the most and the best of yourselves; 
for assuredly pleasant manners, pleasant habits, a 
gentle courtesy, truthfulness, honesty of purpose, | 
etc., all contribute largely toward forming an| 
attractive character, and you could not cultivate 
these, even though at first with only the idea of| 
making yourselves pleasant companions, without | 
eventually continuing the growth through love of | 
the virtues themeel ves. 

If you will notice, you will see that among your 
companions beauty of form and of feature are only 
the most external and the least enduring kinds of 
beauty; that such beauty is, generally, only less 
fleeting than the admiration it evokes, unless it is | 
also accompanied by inward worth 

One of the most fascinating women I ever saw was 
very homely, but she had such a charming manner 
that no one remembered that she was plain. One 
of the most beautiful had prominent eves, rather 
prominent teeth, and altogether irregular features, 
yet no one could see her and not recognize the fact 
that she was beautiful; it was the beauty of a 
lovely soul shining through and transfiguring the 
whole. 

I will give you a very short rule for being 
pretty—think prettily, act prettily, live prettily. 
You can all remember that; and the more you 
think of it, the more you will see how much is 
comprised in it. Be always neat in your dress; 
dress as tastefully as you like or are able, but 
dress appropriately to your form and complexion, 
to the time and place, and to your circumstances ; 
endeavor to have the different articles of your 
attire in harmony with each other; there is far 
more in harmony and appropriateness than in 
elaboration and expensiveness. But the question 
of dress, aside from neatness, should be considered 
subordinate; the rest depends more on your char- 
acter and manner than you can at present realize. 

A girl who is cross, selfish, petulant, overbear- 
ing, rebellious and discontented, cannot prevent 
the expression of those qualities from writing their 
characters indelibly upon her face sooner or later ; 
while one who is, or tries to be, good, patient, 
thoughtful, loving, gracious and full of a charity 
that thinketh no evil, also has written on her face 
the testimony of her real life. and grows more 
beautiful as she grows older. This is the kind of 
beauty to strive to obtain. 

Be regular in your habits; have society, but not 
to dissipation. By late hours, excitement, un- 
healthy living, lack of occupation and lack of 
exercise, you lessen the tone of your system, lose | 
the bloom of health, and, so intimately are mind 
and body connected, impair also the tone of your | 
mind; the effect is, of course, to make you lose | 
even the beauty that is always, to a greater or less 
extent, the accompaniment of the freshness and | 
fairness of youth. 

Youth should only be, however, the promise of | 
the bud; the full flower of beauty should come | 
with the fullness of life and development, and it 
will do so where the heart is pure and the life | 


| 
away. 


HOME CIRCLE. 


righteous, for the writing comes from within, not 
from without. The Father’s name is written in the 
foreheads “of such as shall serve Him; and they 
shall see His face.” Can the face of one whose 
heart has looked on God fail to be illuminated 
with a light not as of earth? AUNTIE. 


THE SCHOOL OF FRUGALITY. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
FIRST TERM OF SECOND SESSION. 
“ CVTANDING with reluctant feet, 


N Where the brook and river greet, 
Womanhood and childhood meet,” 


| and the girl starts to the sudden consciousness of 


womanhood. She has reached the goal which 
marks the progress of her sex, and as the dross of 
school-life and girlhood simultaneously close 
behind her, she feels that the gates of divine possi- 
bilities also forever shut her out, and unless a 


| strong purpose animate her, she will lapse into an 


automatic woman. Womanhood should be more 
progressive than girlhood. “The possibilities for 
all grand success are diffused through the immensi- 
ties, and she who is steadfast to a high and noble 
aim, will attract them to herself and combine 
them as elements of a final triumph.” 

“T expected to be more,” she will say, remember- 
ing her ideals of perfect beautiful womanhood, in- 
dulged during girlhood. “ There is no disappoint- 
ment so great as that we are to ourselves, if we 
are untrue to the we know.” God always 
makes a way for the soul deeply in earnest. 


best 


“If only we strive to be pure and true, 
To each of us all there will come an hour, 
When the tree of life will burst into flower, 
And rain at our feet the glorious dower 
Of something better than we ever knew.” 


Then mind and moral culture must enter into 
these lessons, though seemingly at variance with 
frugality which impresses us with the penurious 
and carnal significance. Yet Johnson 
“Frugality may be termed the daughter of pru- 
dence, the sister of temperance and the parent of 
liberty,” and the same great law of order and 
economy pervading all material nature, permeates 
God’s invisible agents, and therefore should direct 
the abstract qualities of the heart and mind into 
right channels of thought and action. System 
without sameness, method without monotony. 

Do not feel that when you have sighed your 
adieux to the Alma mater of your school-days, 
that your education is complete. She has only 
laid the foundation, and henceforth your own un- 
guided hand is to work upon the superstructure 
which will be grand and firm or ill-shaped and 
tottering according to the earnestness and honesty 
of your effort. Begin your first round on “the 
pillars of character” which “are moderation, 
temperance, chastity, simplicity, self-control; its 
method is self-denial.” The character of a pure 
and virtuous woman is too tender to be handled 
roughly. Like the dew-drop that sparkles on the 
rose-bud, the first rude breath is apt to sweep it 
Therefore guard with pious care this part 
of your “ building-not-made-with-hands” material. 
And as a precautionary step, beware of the help 
you employ in building. Just from the protect- 
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ing wings of the “ mater,” where the very atmos- 
phere was pure, you enter society, innocent, un- 
suspecting, trusting and confiding in all men. Oh, 
woeful, painful necessity to tear from this lovely, 
young rose just bursting into bloom the protecting 
sepals of her own beautiful innocence! ‘To despoil | 
it of blissful ignorance of the sins abroad in the | 
land, and crushing open the tender petals place in | 
the heart of its fragrant seclusion suspicion, that | 
cankerous worm, in order to arm her against the | 
rapacious! Oh, that man was pure, and good, | 
and worthy to take under his loving care this! 
tender, young blossom! But my dear innocent! 
maidens, with tears in my eyes and an ache in my | 
heart, I tell you he is not. Woe! woe! is my cry | 
when I tell you with bleeding heart, a day will} 
come when you will learn to distrust, though I 
should keep silent forever, and bruise not the 
tender leaves now so crisp and fair in their faith | 
in manhood. 
“Pure, sweet women, kept from the touch of| 
evil through the years of girlhood, throw them 
selves away with all their costly dower of woman- | 
hood upon men who, in base associations, have 
learned to undervalue all that belongs to them.” 
There is but one way out of this, and it is for your | 
parents and friends to open your innocent eyes to 
tacts which they know full well, and for you to 
profit by such knowledge by strictly requiring in 
association and marriage purity for purity, sobriety 
for sobriety, and honor for honor. There is no 
reason why the men of this Christian land should 
not be as virtuous as its women, and if the loss of 
society and love be the price they pay for vice, 
they will not pay it. Then first of all be true to 
yourselves and God, and frugal with the virtuous 
charms with which that God has richly endowed 
you, that you waste them not upon some vile 
and heartless wretch who would not shrink from 
casting, by accusation and inuendo, a deadly blight | 
upon your fair reputation. He is not fit for your 
companionship. Better return pure and unwedded 
to the God who gave you this pearl of purity, than 
sacrifice virtue upon the altar of Belial rather 
than Hymen. “Cast not your pearls before 
swine.” Wasting your cherished charms upon 
dissolute men is quite as extravagant and out of 
place as “a jewel in a swine’s snout.” But there 
are some good men whom your very virtuous in- 
stincts will designate, if you do not know them by 
their walk and conversation. These value far 
above rubies. Though they deserve no more 
credit than you for a life of chastity, yet prize 
them, for they can appreciate you. Let birth, rank 
and fortune sink into insignificance when thrown 
into the balance with morality, which is akin to 
godliness. Yet withal be charitable in thought 
and deed. It is those who guard well their own 
honor, who are most ready to forgive the frailties 
of others, and the most guilty who are loudest in 
condemning weaknesses. The mote in the eye 
confuses the vision and multiplies the mote in the | 
brother's eye to many. Therefore charity is not 
inconzistent with frugality. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone to charity. Without wise adminis- 
tration, we would not have the means for charity’s 
gracious acts. It is to the thrifty and well-supplied 
that people go for charity, and only the frugal can 
boast of plenty saved for emergencies, thus carry- | 
ing out that beautiful order of nature where the | 
surplus of one thing fills the void of another. 


} 
| 
| 





Frugality of heart and mind implies frugality 
of time. No girl who is frugal of her charms 
will fritter away hours of precious time in silly 
bantering with a more silly companion, hours 
which should be devoted to mental culture instead 
of retrogression. 

“Familiarity breeds contempt,’ and if taking 
advantage of your familiarity, out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth should utter some coarse 
vulgarities which you cannot resent, you have 
lost moral position. Then let the second round 
in life’s grand monument be upon the pillar of 
intellect. Waste not the powers of the mind upon 
frivolous literature. Have some experienced 
friend select books whose purity of diction and 
chastity of thought may be guides for your own 
meditations. Do not cram, but read with the 
spirit and understanding, encouraging your mind 
to seize the gems of thought not the dross, Ac- 
custom yourself to weigh in all their leaden signi- 
ficance, actual realities. Day-dreams are pleasant, 


| but how sad the awakening! “ Innocent dreams 


of youth” they are called, but how often do they 
become the strand upon which the vessel is 
wrecked! ‘That which does no good, does harm, 
and hours spent in listless dreams of an impossible 
future, should be spent in honest preparation for 
the struggle already at hand. For in proportion 
to the fancies indulged, in that proportion will dis- 
appointment deep, and dark, and bitter, flood your 
soul. The constant practice of frugality of intel- 
lect, will compel you to confine the rich treasure 
of the mind to the study of the means and methods 
of meeting, well equipped, the various duties of 
life, and bearing its disappointments heroic- 
ally. 

And now you will look to the physical well- 
being. God has given you “a sound mind ina 
sound body,” and as it is your duty to preserve 
the mind and morals, so is it your duty to preserve 
the body. There is no physical perfection without 
health, and you are as guilty in a proportionate 
degree as the suicide, when you waste its treasures 
of vitality by neglect and imprudence. Health 
and happiness go hand in hand, and if you would 
enjoy the one, you must guard well the other. As 
it is man’s special prerogative to wield the pen 
in the thought and the sword in battle, so it is 
woman’s to wield the gentle sceptre of beauty and 
grace. 


“ For contemplation he, and valor form’d; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.” 


Therefore be beautiful in person and elegant in 
bearing. If God-has given you perfection of form 
and feature, preserve them as your most powerful 
weapons for influencing men to better deeds. Take 
care of complexion, eyes, teeth and hands. if 
God has denied you symmetry, be sure it is to 
bring to notice some more commendable virtue. 
Study social skill and tact, and cultivate the ele- 
gances of life. “No woman need be ugly if she 
knows her points.” Therefore study your points, 
and bring out the commendable so adroitly as to 
eclipse the deficiencies. ‘Take care of your heart, 
mind and manners, and such body as God gave 


| you, and you will make for yourself that beauty 


which will render you lovely in the eyes of those 
nearest and dearest, 
M. L. Savers. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





Huenings wilh the Poets. 


SEPTEMBER SHADOWS. 
iw E leaves know when September comes, 





Yellow, and gray, and sober brown, 
Into her arms they rustle down. 


The flowers know when September comes, 
Their sleepy eyes close in her lap; 
The wild-rose dons her crimson cap. 


The birds know when September comes, 
They fly to softer skies, and song 
Is silent, the lone boughs among. 


My heart knows when September comes, 
With shortening days that chill, that frown, 
It, with the leaves wears gray and brown 

FANNY FALEs. 


PLATONIC. 
| HAD sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to 


be a maid, 
For we quite agreed in doubting whether 
matrimony paid ; 
Besides, we had our higher love—fair Science 
ruled my heart, 
And she said her young affections were all bound 
up in Art. 


So we laughed at those wise men who say that 
friendship cannot live . 
’Twixt man and woman, unless each has some- 
thing more to give ; 

We would be friends, and friends as true as e’er 
were man and man, 

I’d be a second David, and she Miss Jonathan. 


We scorned all sentimental trash—vows, kisses, 
tears and sighs; 

High friendship, such as ours, might well such 
childish arts despise. 

We liked each other, that was all, quite all there 
was to say, 

So we just shook hands upon it in a business sort 
of way. 


We shared our secrets and our joys, together hoped 
and feared, 

With common purpose sought the goal that young 
ambition reared ; 

We dreamed together of the days, those dream- 
bright days to come: 

We were strictly confidential], and we called each 
other “chum.” 


And many a day we wandered together o’er the 
hills, 
I, seeking bugs and butterflies, and she the ruined 
mills 
And rustic bridges, and the like, that picture- | 
makers prize, 
To run in with their waterfalls, and groves, and | 
summer skies. 
And many a quiet evening. in hours of full release, 
We floated down the river or loafed beneath the 
trees, 


| And talked in long gradation from the poets to th® 
weather, 
While the western skies and my cigar burned 
slowly out together. 


Yet through it all no whispered word, no tell-tale 
ylance or sigh 

Told aught of warmer sentiment than friendly 
sympathy. 

We talked of love as coolly as we talked of nebula, 

And thought no more being one than we did of 
being three. 

x * » 7 % * . 

“Well, good-bye, chum!” I took her hand for the 
time had come to go— 

My going meant our parting, when to meet we did 
not know : 

I had lingered long and said farewell with a very 
heavy heart, 

For although we were but friends, ’tis hard for 
honest friends to part. 


“ Good-bye, old fellow! don’t forget your friends 
beyond the sea, 

And some day, when you have lots of time, drop 
a line or two to me.” 

The words came lightly, gayly, but a great sob 
just behind 

Welled upward with a story of quite adifferent kind 


And then she raised her eyes to mine, great liquid 
eyes of blue, 

Filled to the brim and running o’er, like violet 
cups of dew. 

One long, long glance and then I did what I never 
did before— 

Perhaps the tears meant friendship, but I’m sure 
the kiss meant more! 


~ MY FATHER’S LOVE. 


Y childhood days were motherless ; 
\ Lone and strange beyond compare: 
* But for my father’s tender love 
Too hard for little child to bear. 
Each night I took my parting kiss; 
I always made the childish plea, 
“© father, when you lie awake, 
I beg you’ll turn your face to me.” 
He never laughed, but grave and calm, 
Bent down with eyes of softest blue, 
And answered thus, “ My little lamb, 
I always turn my face to you.” 





This was my type of heavenly love, 

I drew the childish inference then— 
If thus my earthly father feels, 

How must God love the sons of men? 
No other power of learned love 

Could shake my trust, so strong and pure, 
Though oft my heart was sick and sore 

I felt God turned His love to me. 
Though weary years their course have run, 

My firm, unwavering trust in Thee 
Still bids me pray as I have done, 

“O Father, turn Thy face to me.” 

E. L, Saxon. 
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THE BUTCHER FROM BOSTON. 


()* E time, riding in a stage-coach a long ways, 





when conversation flagged and people yawned 

and nodded, we found one passenger as wide- 
awake as ourself, to whom we directed our con- 
versation—or, as the little folks say, “we made up 
friends” with him. He was rosy, and hearty, — 
genial, and we soon learned that he was a butcher 
from Boston. His father had designed educating 
him in his own profession, that of medicine; but 
the young man inherited pulmonary disease, and 
the parents, to save his life and secure his health, 
had very materially changed their plans and made 
him a first-class butcher. The dear old mother 
said, with tears, when her sister sneered at the 
change: “ Why, Louise, I’d rather Henry were a 
live butcher than a dead doctor.” 

His father said, under favorable surroundings, 
he thought any case of incipient consumption 
could be arrested by this means; that the handling 
of fresh meats and the smell of blood would pro- 
duce the change sought after, and the result would 
be permanent good health, 

We are glad that this idea is attracting atten- 
tion, and parents and young men are thinking 
about it. 


We will never forget that night ride, whose | 


hours the butcher from Boston made so short and 
pleasant to be remembered. We were fortunate 
in making his acquaintance, for he gave us many 
items of information which we have found full of 
practical value. 

We thought of him the other day when we went 
into the butcher’s shop to try and find somethin 
that the deacon would like. Nothing looked aout 
Too lean or too fat; too purple or too stale; too 
bony or too fibrous ; and all looked as if it had been 
handled over and made the focus of critical eyes, 
and noses, and fingers. As we turned to go out, 
we saw a nice piece hanging on the hook beside 
the ice-box. Fat, and lean, and shapely it was, 
and we said: “ Why, Charlie, there’s a good-look- 
ing piece.” 

“Oh, that’s only flank!” was his surprised 
reply. 

“Only flank!” We recalled what the butcher 
from Boston had told us, and we said that was 
exactly the kind we wanted. The dimples came 
into Charlie’s cheeks as he smiled, just a little, 
saying: “Nobody buys flank only people who 
can’t afford sirloin, or steak, or round. The 
Fishers and the Joneses nearly always buy shank, 
and flank, and liver, and sometimes the tail, to 
make soup.” 

We said: “Good for the Fishers and Joneses! 
We don’t want to take the flank and the shank, 
and leave them nothing to yank, but this one time 
we want that ruddy piece of good-looking, red 
and white to make a dinner for the deacon.” 

There were five pounds, at five cents a pound. 
We took it home, salted it well, and put it in a 
covered stone jar in the cellar. The next day we 


put half of it on to boil in only water enough to 
cover it well, watching it so that we could have it 
cooked to suit us just at the right time for dinner. 


Boiling water was added a little at a time when 
needed. We pared and sliced in two some potatoes, 
and laid them around the edges of the beef, so that 
as the water boiled off, and the meat browned 
nicely, the potatoes would brown likewise. We 
turned the meat gently, that both sides would 
roast alike. When the deacon came, his dinner 
was lifted on a hot platter, and he said it was the 
nicest dinner he ever ate. 

The gravy and the fragments of roast beef that 
adhered to the bottom of the kettle, were left in it, 
covered up and set away, and made the nucleus 
for the next day's noonday meal. The pieces of 
cold roast beef and potatoes left were also put back 
into the kettle. The next day, about half an hour 
before noon, we put a quart or so of boiling water 
into the kettle with the fragments, and while it 
was boiling, and Lily setting the table, we made a 
pot-pie. 

We always keep prepared flour on hand to 
facilitate our cooking. Really, it is indispensable ; 
and if any woman is not accustomed to this labor- 
saving habit, we urge her to try it. We take one 
package of Horsford’s Bread Preparation and sift 
it into twenty-five pounds of flour, and set it aside 
in a covered box, just to use for biscuit, cake, 
fruit-roll, pot-pies, fruit shert-cakes and puddings. 
We have no words to tell how we value it, and 
| how certain it is to make everything good, with- 
| out failure, at any time. We know more of its 
worth by far than do the men who manufacture it, 
because we have tested and experimented thor- 
oughly for years. They say sweet milk or water 
|is used in wetting, while we have learned that 
sour milk or butter-milk brings the same excellent 
results, 

We took some creamy milk, a lump of butter 
as large as a walnut, a pinch of salt, and hurried 
and made a soft dough with the prepared flour, 
rolled to half an inch in thickness, cut in strips 
and laid across the meat and potatoes in the kettle, 
covered up closely, set the platter under the stove 
to warm, rang the bell for father, who was in the 
bottom field, and in twenty minutes he was eating 
his dinner. The pot-pie was very nice, and light 
as a puff. The taste of roast meat gave it a fine 
flavor. 

To keep a dinner of this kind from sticking 
fast, the kettle should be lifted occasionally and 
twirled half way round by the bail. Lifting a 
»0t-pie dinner, say with a tin skimmer, is apt to 
at the light pieces and hurt the looks of it. 
So we always pour ours on to a large dish or 
platter that is heated and waiting. 

We had some of this dinner left over, and we 
sent it across the field to Rube’s wife, telling her 
in a note how to make a new meal of it. Put 
some butter in a spider, and when it is hot fry the 
slices of pot-pie brown. 

The other piece of flank, the two and a half 
pounds, we prepared after the manner that the 
wife of the Satcher from Boston fixed hers for the 
delectation of her husband. We made a dressing 
of bread-crumbs the same as for roast turkey or 
chicken, spread it on the piece of flank, began at 








one end and rolled it up snugly, tied it securely 
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with a thread and boiled it. When done, we laid 
a weight on it, and after it was cold cut it in thin 
slices. The drippings in the kettle we use toa 
good advantage by adding to them lard and the 
clean, sweet fryings of pickled pork, cooking them 
well together, and putting away in a jar. The 
flavor is fine, and for frying fish, potatoes, mush, 
and to mix with a little butter for shortening, can- 


not be equaled only by good butter itself. ‘The | 


cooking in the kettle after the meat is taken out 
gives it the right flavor. 

When making a pot-pie of chicken, veal or 
flank, we always make more paste than is required, 


Art at 


NE of the most effective results in house- 

decoration can be obtained by an artistic 

arrangement of even our commonest garden- 
flowers. The general objections that are made to 
amateur bouquets are their flat and cabbage-like 
appearance. This clumsy effect arises largely 
from the number of rich blossoms crammed into 
them, with the consequent result of a crowd of 
stems meeting together and forming a massive 
base. A common china bow! full of wild roses or 
woodbine, thrown together as loosely as possible, 
will make a table-ornament dainty enough for 
royalty, and will keep fresh much longer than 
when made into a bouquet. 

The coloring employed about a bouquet to be 
carried in the hand is a matter for careful ccn- 
sideration, and so are the flowers that are best to 
use for the purpose. It is in the coloring especially 
that most amateurs err, preferring to use a num- 
ber of shades of one color, or several colors com- 
bined, instead of making up their bouquet of two 
or three decided tints. A good effect is the great 
object to be gained, and effect that is combined 
with simplicity is the secret of success. Such an 
effect is more easily gained by properly contrast- 
ing one or two colors than by using a larger num- 
ber of shades, which often cause the bouquet to be 
condemned as an unmeaning mass of color. 

Gentlemen’s buttonhole-bouquets should be 
kept as small in the stem as possible, in order to 
paas easily through the lappel of the coat, and not 
raise a crease, and the natural stalks should be 
nearly all broken off, and wire ones fastened to 
the flowers. The bouquet itself is best kept small, 
a single moss-rosebud Gate amply sufficient, or at 
most a bit of forget-me-not with some other small 
flower of a contrasting color. 


TaBLE Decoration.—In an English paper we 
read a very beautiful description of the table- 
decorations at some of the fashionable entertain- 
ments given last winter, which we think quite 
dainty enough to copy for the benefit of our 
readers, Although few of us can deck our ma- 
hogany in such regal style, I think we women 
have enough curiosity to like to hear of the doings 
of the so-called aristocracy. 

The table-cloth at one entertainment was of very 
fine plain linen, deeply edged with heavy point 
lace, and down the centre was laid a long strip, 
half a yard wide, of the same lace. On this, at 
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|and we cut it in narrow strips, of say two inches 

in width, and bake just as quickly as possible in 
the big pan in the oven. This is delicious for tea, 
when cold, with honey or berries, or any kind of 
| fruit, and is a change from bread or the round 
regulation-biscuit. Anything made with the pre- 
pared flour must be baked immediately to insure 
Success. 

We hope our experience with “only flank” 
will prove helpful to some other puzzled house- 
wife, and that she may adopt the language of Mr. 
Pickwick’s man Samuel Weller, “ It’s werry fillin’ 
at the price.” Pipsey Ports. 


Pame. 


Jeach end, two antique brass candelabra were 
| placed, gas not being permissible in an artistic 
rene Between these, at irregular intervals, 
| were large and small blue and white china deasert- 
dishes, filled with fruits, bonbons, nuts and all the 
medley of dessert. In the centre was a low brass 
}dish of maiden-hair ferns and bright yellow 
flowers. At each plate was a small glass holding 
|ferns and a yellow blossom. The glass was all 
| Salviati’s modern Venetian, and the service was 
| old blue and white, artistically covered with aged 
| cracklings. There were no men servants, but noise- 
less, dark-blue-robed parlor-maids attended deftly. 
| At another house the centre of the table was 
|oecupied by two tall bronze pitchers, standing 
handle to handle, and in the same row with these 
were two five-branched bronze candelabra. Around 
| these was grouped the dessert, small glasses of 
| lowers standing here and there among the dishes, 
' The glass here was of the new iridescent kind. 

At a countess’s table one night, low antique 
brass candlesticks, standing upon circles of look- 
ing-glass, edged with wreaths of maiden-hair fern, 
were placed at intervals down the sides. Between 
these were low vases holding one or two flowers of 
yellow allemanda, a sprig of scarlet geranium, and 
a great deal of maiden-hair. Long trails of fern, 
geranium and allemanda laid on the white cloth 
led from each candlestick to the centre-piece, 
which was a golden épergne filled with ferns and 
scarlet and yellow flowers. At each end of the 
table was a yellow croton-plant growing in a brass 
jardiniere. The scarlet and yellow’with the brass 
was very effective. Another night the same table 
was fairly covered with rare china. Two large 
baskets, filled with fruit and flowers, stood at each 
end. Down each side were alternate upright and 
recumbent figures in old Dresden, each holding a 
china basket filled with flowers. Midway on each 
side were two large Dresden baskets, also flower- 
laden. A superb Dresden centre-piece holding 
fruit was surrounded by small Berlin figures hold- 
| ing shells of comfits and bonbons. Trails of fern 
on the cloth connected the side-pieces with the 
centre, and from a Dresden candelabra suspended 
from the ceiling over the centre-piece long tendrils 
| stretched to all parts of the table. 


| ParntrnGc on SILK AND Satrn.—A few words 
may be said about hand-painting on silk and satin. 
| It is as popular as embroidery, and is applied in 
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as many ways. Small articles in boxwood, horse- A design of long rushes, grasses springing up the 
shoes, fans, tiny easels, plaques, etc., come for such | sides, with butterflies above and tangled briers 
decoration, and are much liked. More ambitious | and flowers below, or a landscape in the centre, 
amateur artists execute elaborately-painted panels | surrounded by a wreath of flowers, are suitable 
for doors and up the sides of plain wooden fire-| subjects. A very handsome fireboard is a large, 
places, painted cushions of various shapes and square piece of unglazed china. The size is cut to 
sizes, and delicate table covers of pale colors. | order and placed in a frame of velvet, which is to 
Boards made to fit tightly into the Teiptnen for | fit tightly into the empty fireplace. Terra cotta 
summer use when no fire is required, are now in | can be had to order in the same shapes from the 
vogue for painting on. Sometimes the background | potteries. Sometimes a very large circular one is 
is light colored, but more frequently black or gold. | let into velvet. . 





Deallh Deparluent. 


SUNLIGHT AT HOME. 


HE value of sunlight as a means of securing 
T health should be always borne in mind. Dr. | 
B. W. Richardson, of London, referring to | 
this subject, eays: | 
Whether your home be large or small, give it | 


days only in the sunlight, and how marked is the 
change. We hardly know the face again. 

Let us keep, then, this word in our minds, light, 
light, light; sunlight which feeds us with its 
influence and leaves no poisonous vapors in its 
train. 

Before I leave this subject, I want to say a word 


light. There is no house so likely to be unhealthy | about light in relation to the sick. A few hun- 
as a dark and gloomy house. In a dark and | dred years ago it became a fashion, for reasons it 
gloomy house you can never see the dirt that| is very hard to divine, to place sick people in 
pollutes it. Dirt accumulates on dirt, and the | dark and closely-curtained bed-rooms. The prac- 
mind soon learns to apologize for this condition | ice to some extent is continued to this day. When 
because the gloom conceals it. “It is no credit to | ® Person goes to bed with sickness, it is often the 
be clean in this hole of a place” is soon the sort | frst thing to pull down the blinds of the windows, 
of idea that the housewife gets into her mind ; the | '©, 8et Up dark blinds, or if there be Venetian 
“place is always dingy, do what you may,” is an- blinds to close them. On body and spirit alike 
Boe similar and common idea; and so in a dark | “his practice 8 mi a pernicious. It may be 
house unwholesome things get stowed away and well, if light is painful to the eyes of the sufferer, 
forgotten, and the air becomes impure, and when | ' shield the eyes from the light, or even shut the 
the air becomes impure the digestive organs be- | light off them altogether; but for the sake of this 
come imperfect in action, and soon there is some | t© shut it out of all the room, to cut off wholesale 
shade of bad health engendered in those persons | Its precious influence, to make the sick-room a 
who live in that dark house. Flowers will not | dark cell in which all kinds of impurities may be 
healthily bloom in a dark house, and flowers are, concealed day after day, is an offense to nature 
as a rule, good indices. We put the flowers in| which she ever rebukes in the sternest manner. 
our windows that they may see the light. Are| This remark presses with special force in cases 
not our children worth many flowers? They are | Where epidemic and contagious diseases are the 
the choicest of flowers. Then again light is neces- affections from which the sufferers are suffering, 
sary in order that the animal spirits may be kept | for these affections, as they live on uncleanliness, 
refreshed and invigorated, No one is truly happy | "quire for their suppression the broadest light of 
who in waking hours is in a gloomy house or | day. Moreover, I once found by experiment that 
room. The gloom of the prison has ever been | Certain organic poisons, analogous to the poisons 
considered as a part of the punishment of the | Which propagate these diseases, are rendered in- 
rison, and it isso. The mind is saddened in a | ®Ocuous by exposure to light. Thus, in every 
ome that is not flushed with light, and when the | point of view, light stands forward as the agent of 
mind is saddened the whole physical powers soon | nealth. In sickness and in health, in infaney, 
suffer; the heart beats languidly, the blood flows | Youth, middle age, old age, in all seasons, for the 
slowly, the breathing is imperfect, the oxidation | nefit of the mind and for the welfare of the body, 
of the blood is reduced, and the conditions are | 8Unlight is a bearer and sustainer of health, 
laid for the development of many wearisome and | — 





| 


unnecessary constitutional failures and suffer- | 
ings. | Persons subject to rheumatism should avoid, if 
Once again, light, sunlight I mean, is of itself| possible, living on damp clay soils, and seek 
useful to health in a direct manner. Sunlight | sandy or gravelly loam soils. They should never 
favors nutrition ; sunlight favors nervous function ; | sleep in damp rooms, but warm, sunny ones should 
sunlight sustains, chemically or physically, the | be chosen, There are some places where rhen- 
healthy state of the blood. Children and older| matism seems to spring up spontaneously like 
persons living in darkened places become blanched | grass. Investigation would show the cause, which 
or pale; they have none of the ruddy, healthy | no doubt might be removed with half the cost 
bloom of those who live in light. We send a child | of the doctor’s bills and the loss of time the disease 
that has lived in a dark court in London for a few | entails. 
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EDGE FOR FLANNEL 
SKIRT. 


DETAIL OF Fig. 1. 


BorpDER FOR Tipy oR TABLE-COVER to be|silk. The vandyked lines of the border are 
worked on Java canvas in contrasting colors. worked with the darkest shade of brown. The 
m , centre spray and the little flower patterns are 

‘Tipy.—Ground of maize Java canvas, worked | worked in a slightly different manner, for in every 
with four shades of brown filoselle, and with blue! stitch the working thread is brought back and 
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taken over the stitch which it has last passed 
under; and in the slanting stitches the thread is 
wound round the stitches of each separate part of 
the work. The small tree and flower patterns are 
begun in the centre, and at the point of each 
flower the thread is brought back, so as to form a 
loop. Round the outer edge the antimacassar is 
fringed so as to form an octagonal pattern. Then 
fasten on two strands of the ground with a button- 
hole-stitch of blue filoselle, and work a pattern 
with blue silk in point russe, according to the 
illustration. 


EpGr ror FLANNEL Skrrt.—Crochet with fine 
purse silk of a suitable color, and a coarse needle, 


crochet a foundation chain of the length required. 
Ist row: Miss 11, join to next stitch, alternately 7 


Pleasant 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE AND PEN. 


NUMBERLESS queer stories are attributed to the 
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chain, of which the first is crocheted like a slip 
stitch in the last stitch of the preceding scallop of 
chain, join 4 next stitch but 3. 2d row: Along 
the other side of the foundation chain, like the 
receding. 3d row: Going back from left to right 
in the preceding stitches, 10 chain, then alter- 
nately join to centre of 7 chain, the Ist stitch 
worked as in the Ist row. 4th row: With coarse, 
purse silk and a fine needle.* 1 double in centre 
of 7 chain,+ 1 bar as follows: wind the thread 
very loosely but evenly round the needle 8 times, 
take up a stitch from the centre of the 7 chain, 
and draw it through all that is on the needle; 
take up a stitch out of that in which the bar was 
crocheted, 3 chain, draw up the last stitch of the 
bar, repeat 4 times from +, and then from *. 





Varielies, 


| Miss Edgeworth, “which would wear forever, and 
might be converted into a petticoat afterward ” 
Another peculiar garment is described in one of 


Irish. But they are not the only ones to amuse the | Lady Morgan’s earlier novels as being composed 
world by comical slips of the tongue. It was aj of “an apparent tissue of woven air.” 

. : 

Frenchman who walked upon the ice barefoot to | f , 


the centre of a pond, on a wager, and then turned | 


and came back, saying it was too cold to go the 
reat of the way across, 


A GENTLEMAN, traveling in the same car as the 
pretty daughter of a rich, Pennsylvanian lumber- 
merchant, chatted with her until she grew drowsy, 


“Every monumental inscription should be in| When he vacated his seat for one by the side of a 


Latin,” says Dr. Johnson, “ for that being a dead | shrewd-looking old fellow. — { | 
jing by a high mountain, his neighbor called his 


language, it will always live.” 


As they were whirl- 


“se | attention to it, and went on: “Six or eight years 
SHAKESPEARE has not only shown human | ago that mountain was covered with a fine forest 


nature as it is,” remarks the same authority, 


worth at least ten thousand dollars. Now there 


“but as it would be found tn situations to which it| are nothing but stumps, and the land is scarcely 


eamnot be erposed.”’ | 

An old gentleman, of American birth, wrestled | 
frantically in his pocket for a few seconds, and | 
then pulled forth his empty hand, despairingly ex- | 
claiming: “I never can take out my apectacles, | 
but their gone!” Of the same nationality was the 
young man, who, being asked on a cold winter’s | 
night if his head-covering were warm enough, re- | 
plied: “Oh, this isn’t the cap I’ve got at home.” So, | 
too, was the host of a young lady, who, pressing | 
her to extend her visit to his daughter, said: 
“She has farther fo come to see you than you have 
to see her” But of Irish descent, indeed, was the 
old family friend, who, after inquiring of a young 
girl for all her relatives, capped the climax by 
asking: “You have an uncle in town, haven't 
you? He’s not your father, is he?” 


THE following notice was posted on an Irish 
church: “ This is to give notice that no person is 
to be buried in this church-yard, but those living 
in the parish. Those who wish to be buried are 
desired to apply to me, Ephraim Grub, parish 
clerk.” Here is another kindred specimen. 
“Notice! The churchwardens will hold their 


quarterly meetings once in six weeks, instead of 
half-yearly, as formerly.” In the April of 1806, 
the following bill was stuck up: “This house to 
be let forever, or longer if required.” Such a 
house would quite match the gown mentioned by 





worth acent, The net produce of that mountain 
lies over there in that seat. It has taken all that 
lumber which her father owned to raise and edu- 
cate that girl. Some of you young men, if you 
were given your choice between the mountain 
yonder, as it now stands, and the net produce on 
that seat, would take the net produce; but give 
me the stumps !” 

WHEN Naples was ruled by King Bomba, his 
majesty one day paid a visit to the ship of an 
English commodore, lying in the bay. While the 
commodore was receiving his royal visitor on the 


| quarter-deck, a member of the Neapolitan suite, 


cruising about amidships, mistook a wind-sail for 
a pillar, and leaning against it, suddenly went 
below head foremost. The only witness of the 
accident, an old tar, thereupon made for the 
quarter-deck, and having saluted, said: “I 
pardon, commodore, but one of them ere kings 
has fell down the hatchway !” 


Aw Arbroath man, over-fond of his glass, 
having beaten his wife at night, and forgotten all 
about the domestic difference by the morning, 
looked at her damaged face, and anxiously ex- 
claimed: “ Gudeness preserve us a’! lassie, whaur 
hae ye been?” Enlightened as to his part in the 
matter, he cried, as though he were the aggrieved 
one: “Oh, dear, oh, dear! it’s an awfu’ thing ye 
winna keep oot o’ hairm’s way !” 
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Fashion Deparhnent. 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
dhe changes in dress since last month are seen 


mainly in small things. For instance, in leav- 

ing off the many-buttoned gloves and taking to 
some without any buttons, which are called the 
“sack ’’ gloves, These aretmade with a gore, and may 
be obtained both in kid and silk, and are a great im- 
provement on the many buttons, which were tire- 
some to wear. Black gloves are no longer the 
rule for day and evening dress, although still 
worn by the careful and economical. All kinds 
of colored ones are seen—drab, lemon, pink, brown, 
coffee, and the new shades of heliotrope and 


petunia are both introduced, as no other shade can | 


be selected to look well with either of them. Yellow 
gloves are worn if the bonnet be trimmed with 
yellow roses or écru feathers. 

Although there is much more drapery, and the 
lain effect, so long aimed at, at the back of the 
»lice is no longer in vogue, there is no appear- 
ance of crinoline; the skirts being made as narrow 


as ever, and in no case, when short, do they mea- | 
sure more than two yards round. The polonaise | 


seems to have given way to the bodice and trimmed 
skirt, and now that three materials are often seen 


in the same costume, there is no excuse for not | 


utilizing old dresses. Velvet, cashmere and 
foulard, or silk, are amongst the most favorite 
mixtures, and the skirt may be made of a plain 
and uncolored material, while the bodice and 
sleeves are of a figured stuff. 

For those who wish to know what to wear with 
black silk skirts, there is nothing prettier, more 
dressy or less costly than a coat-basque of light 
foulard silk of some quaint color and pattern on a 
cream ground. Other colors are used for the 
ground of such basques, but the effect is not nearly 


as good as those of creamy white when worn with 
}any graceful black silk demi-train or else long- 
trained skirt left over from a former season. When 
worn with long skirts these basques are of course 
meant for the house only, and are then sometimes 
cut square in the neck, and this square is filled in 
with India muslin, or else a mull fichu is folded 
there, leaving an open point instead of the square 
neck. If it is intended that the basque shall also 
serve for the street with a short walking-skirt of 
black silk, it is cut quite high in the neck, with a 
Directoire collar and revers, and its only orna 
ment is facing of colored Surah and large, hand- 
some buttons. The skirted basques, and those 
with habit backs, are the patterns used. Some- 
times the panel-coat basque is made to serve for 
‘this purpose. This has the sides extending in 
panels that reach to the foot of the dress-skirt, 
while the front and back of the coat are quite short. 

For neckwear we find sheer linen is being made 
into large collarettes, almost as broad as a fichu, 
jand edged with lace or embroidery. They are 
round at the back and are pointed low in front, 
being quite open at the throat. Square Jinen cuffs 
or else those made of two folds of the linen, are 
trimmed to match with embroidery, and are then 
worn outside the sleeves. Guimpes of lace and 
mull, and of embroidered insertion with Swiss 
muslin, are sold in the shops for wearing inside 
square necks of dresses. They are made to fasten 
behind, and are only deep enough to cover the 
shoulders, where they are held in place by tape- 
strings. The neck has usually a full ruche or a 
high-pleated ruff. Sometimes instead of a regular 
guimpe a large, three-cornered neckerchief is 
worn with low-throated dresses. It is made of red 
or blue Surah, finished with a broad hem, and is 
tied loosely in sailor fashion. 


Dew Publications. 


FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


The True Story of the Exodus of Israel. | 


Compiled from Dr. Brugsch, and edited by Fran- 
cis H. Underwood. The work of Dr. Brugsch, the 
great Egyptian explorer and scientist, is in two 
large volumes, of which this small book is an 
abridgment. [t opens a world of thought, in con- 
nection with ancient art and sacred history, chiefly 
of interest to the antiquary and scholar, though 
not entirely beyond the general reader. ‘The fol- 
lowing are some of the facts and inferences from 
Dr. Brugsch’s work on Monumental Egypt: 

1. Written language had its origin in Egypt. 

2. The science of the ancient world and its art 
and literature came from Egypt. 

3. The Hebrews were originally nomadic, and 
they owed their knowledge and training in the 
arts of civilized life to Egyptian masters. 

4. The idea of one God, the basis of the Hebrew 
faith, was known to various Semitic tribes in the 
Arabian Desert long before the time of Abraham, 
and was cherished by at least one Pharaoh and 
his descendants. 


| 5. The residence of the Hebrews is fixed, be- 
| yond dispute, in the eastern portion of the Delta, 
; and the exodus was in a north-easterly route near 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

We would add that, though many facts in the 
history of the Israelites are explained contrary to 
the common notions upon the subject, they in no- 
wise detract from the authenticity of the sacred 
Word, but confirm it. 

Price of the original work, $12; of the abridg- 
ment, $1.50. 


Man Proposes. An anonymous Novel. 

| And, taken as a whole, a very attractive one. In 

detail, also, it merits praise, for, throughout, there 

are some fine descriptions and good thoughts. We 

are conscious, however, in reading, of a certain air 

of unreality and degree of crudity, harder to de- 
fine and point out than to feel. Price, $1.00. 


FROM GARRIGUES BROS., PHILADELPHIA. 


From Baca to Beulah. By Jennie Smith. 
| This is the sequel to “The Valley of Baca,” in 
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which the author gave an account of her wonder- 
ful religious experiences while confined to her bed 
during a period of sixteen years. The present 
volume continues the narrative, telling how, under 
Providence, she was enabled to rise and walk, and, 


texts in red letters, with dainty borders of graceful 
hare-bells, thistles, ivy-leaves and grasses. The 
whole—music, verses and finish—may be con- 
sidered an aid in educating the taste, to say noth- 
ing of the feelings of devotion which its contents 


since her recovery, to perform the work of a suc- | must undoubtedly inspire. Price, 50 cents; to 


cessful evangelist. Price, $1.25. 





FROM SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School. 
Arranged by Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D. D. A 


fine collection of hymns, admirably adapted to its 


purpose. The selections are free from undue diffi- 
culty on the one hand, and from frothiness on the 
other. We find old favorites side by side with 
new tunes and verses worthy of their company. 
We note with pleasure that the editor has made 
adaptations from great composers, giving us 
arrangements from Rossini, Chopin and Schu- 


mann, as well as those better known from Handel, | 


Mozart and Beethoven. He does not, however, 
forget the more familiar names of Lowell, Mason, 
Bradbury and Fischer. Most of the words are of 
real merit, poems by Whittier, Pope and Bonar 
appearing with old standards of the church by 
Wesley, Watts and Toplady. The book itself is 
gotten up in fine style, very attractive to an artistic 
eye. It is bound in red, embossed cloth, and 
printed on thick, cream-colored paper, in clear 
type; inside the covers are appropriate Scripture 


Dotes und 


Proper Pride. 
A MUCH-USED phrase, capable, perhaps, of 





many definitions. We will consider it 

chiefly in reference to personal appearance. 
And, first of all, it is every one’s duty to cultivate 
sufficient self-respect to prompt him or her to look 
just as well always as circumstances require or 
allow. 

Right here we would like to speak of the value 
of the church in a worldly sense. Were it not for 
the perfectly right custom of wearing our better 
attire when we congregate within its walls—were 
it not that it furnished a strong incentive to neat- 
ness, cleanliness and beautiful adornment—we be- 
lieve many would sink apathetically into perpetual 
carelessness. Of course we know that not for any | 
such purpose as this was the church founded ; but 
while we would not overlook its higher mission, 
let us not ignore its lower one, that of setting up a 
high standard for ordinary respectability. 

All this by way of anticipation to those who 
say: “Oh, the churches are so fine now that poor | 
people can’t go into them.” We have heard such 
talk over and over again; but we prefer to place | 
against it all the sensible assertion of a bright, | 
wide-awake lady, who remarked in our hearing: | 
“A man who can’t get a suit of clothes decent 
enough for church isn’t much of a man!” 

Candidly, who are those who send out their 
children looking so much like other people’s that | 
the little ones are not annoyed and mortified— | 
who make for them homes into which they need | 


Sunday-schools, in quantities, 40 cents. A speci- 
men copy will be mailed to any pastor, superin- 
tendent or chorister for 25 cents. 


FROM J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


A New Race. From the German of Golo 
Raimund. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. A unique 
novel, charming by its original plot and admirable 

rfection of detail. The unselfish devotion of the 
| heroine gives a series of beautiful pictures well 
| worthy to “hang on memory’s wall,” while the 
| final triumph of good over evil must commend 
| itself to every lover of justice. Price, $1.50. 





| FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 

| 58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 

| White Hands and White Hearts. By 

| Earnest Gilmore. A beautiful temperance story, 
earnest, thoughtful and natural, differing from 
many tales of this order in being free from ex- 
aggeration and disagreeable moralizing, meriting 

| the title of a worthy, effective work, aside from the 

| principles which it advocates. Price, $1.50. 


Comments, 


| not blush to invite the most favored of their young 
friends—who themselves are not a constant re- 
| proach because of their own uncouthness? Are 
not they the delightful, the agreeable, the sensible 
| people of your acquaintance? And who are those 
| who do just the reverse of these things? Are they 
not the ignorant, the selfish, the peculiar? Now, 
what can any of us gain by following in the foot- 
steps of the latter? Even if they don’t all a 
themselves “down at the heel” by want of thrift 
or lack of exertion, do any of them present any 


| very creditable models for our imitation ? 


We have been told, all our lives long, that it is 
no disgrace to be poor; still, in spite of ourselves, 
we instinctively feel that it is, and most of us 
would rather confess to anything disagreeable 
under the sun than to extreme poverty. Not that 
we consider either ourselves or our neighbors any 
better-or any worse for external possessions—this 


jis both foolish and unchristian—but because, 


whether we have ever been told it or not, in so 
many words, we know very well that to be poor 
means that either we or those intimately associated 


| with us have got into bad ways, at some time or in 


some form, else we wouldn’t have been poor. It 
may sound parodoxical to say, Refuse to acknowl- 
edge your poverty, and you are no longer poor; 
but it is not so. Whoever intelligently hides his 
poverty has within him the elements of a speedy 
getting out of it, meanwhile feeling that he rules 
it, and not it him. 

Keep the flower-beds filled, the walks clean and 
the fences painted. Have the wall-paper fresh 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





and the linen white. Always see that the fine cloth | 
and silk and lace are ready in reserve. Have | 
your piano always in tune and a new magazine 
on your centre-table. Economize, if you will, in 
your trappings and gildings, your larder, your 
varriages, your servants, your lands--for some of 
these things you expect in the future as a conse- 
quence of depriving yourself in the present—but 
omit none of those things which are essential to 
the appearance—and, of course, substance—of a 
refined, harmonious, inteJligent order of living. 

M. B. H. 


Moderation. 

Sacomplement to the préceding article, the 
gist of which is, “ Don’t be poor,” we would 
add another, which, in an accommodated 

sense, might be called, “ Don’t be rich.’ That is, 
don’t try to accumulate too much, for fear that in 
doing so, you may miss what is far better than 
material wealth. 

It may be well to inquire just what constitutes 
poverty or riches, as over these two questions 
there have been controversies innumerable. Of 
course we all know that the sordid and the vulgar, 
as well as the simply worldly-wise would define 
the former as a dearth merely of money, the 
latter, an abundance thereof; but the true philoso- 
phers would give meanings very different 
perhaps distinct ones for every person and dis- 
position. Certain it is that he who has an un- 
charitable heart, an uncultivated mind, and an 
idle hand can never be rich, with all the wealth 
of Creesus; he who hasa liberal soul, a true friend, 
and habits of energy can never be poor, though 
he possess not a foot of land. So, wealth and 
poverty, properly speaking, are only comparative 
terms, 

Knowing this, inquire for yourself just what 
the best riches are, and resolve how much of each 
kind you will have. Suppose you fall in with the 
popular craze, and cry, money, money, at any 
cost, or nothing! Very well. Are you willing to 
give twenty-five of the best years of your life, 
simply to dazzle the eyes of your poorer neighbors 
with a heterogeneous collection of guady trap- 
pings? Ah, how can you buy back your lost 
youth, your wasted strength—how enlighten your 
neglected intellect, expand your shrunken soul, 
me your squandered opportunities ? “ A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” Past a certain point—one 
insuring comfort, rest and oppartunity—all is 
vanity. 

But suppose you are wiser. You see that in 
your early days, even though you are engaged in 
active business pursuits, you must lay up treasures 
of heart and mind to serve you when you are old, 
and when the world’s goods alone cannot satisfy 
that you must cherish the thoughts of intelligent, 
liberal expenditure, of earnest benevolence, of 
appreciative patronage, so that when your oppor- 
tunities come, you will not find yourself unable to 
put all these thoughts into execution. And you 
must have pleasure, and friendship, and culture as 
you go along, not wait for the time which perhaps 
will never come, or come when you no longer care 
for these things. And by living thus you will 
find yourself, not rich at forty, fifty or sixty, but 
rich always. 
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Don’t expect too much, and so leave a wide 
margin for pleasant surprises. Don’t fret because 
you must drive a “one-hoss shay” while your 
neighbor has a coach and four. Be too independ- 
ent to follow too ciosely after fashion—create your 
own high ideals, which, being chiefly spiritual, 
must require principally spiritual means to reach. 
So shall grow your wealth of mind and heart, 
whether or not shall that of your purse, and at 
last may it be your satisfaction to say that you 
have lived truly, and accumulated real riches. 

M. B. H. 


Sugar from Rags. 


HAT next?’ is the natural question. 

Sugar from old linen! There comes with 

the very suggestion a feeling of disgust. 
But chemistry can make all things clean; and an 
understanding of the process by which it is now 
converting rags into sugar, will help dispel this 
unpleasant feeling. An English publication gives 
this account of the new industry: “ There is now 
in Germany a manufactory which turns out daily 
one thousand pounds of pure grape-sugar made 
from old linen. Clean old linen is pure vegetable 
fibrin, and when treated with sulphuric acid it is 
converted into dextrine. This washed with 
lime-water, then treated with more acid, and it 
changes almost immediately and crystallizes into 
glucose or grape-sugar, which is so highly valued 
in the making of rich preserves and jellies. The 
process is said to be economical, and the sugar is 
found to be chemically the same as that of the 
grape; nevertheless, a popular outcry has, we 
believe, been raised against the rag-sugar factory 
in Germany, and it is in danger of being put 
down. Regarded in a scientific spirit there is, 
perhaps, little difference between the transmuta- 
tion of rags into sugar in the laboratory, and of 
manure into grapes by the vine ; but unfortunately, 
the association of its origin will cling about the 
artificial product in spite of ourselves.” 


1s 


Success or Failure, 


FACT, or a well-drawn illustration, often 
throws more light on an unsettled question 
than an elaborate argument. Take the fol- 

lowing as touching the question of labor and 
capital : 

“As a rule, wealth is the result of industry, 
economy and attention to business; and, as a rule, 
poverty is the result of idleness, extravagance and 
inattention to business—though to these rules there 
are thousands of exceptions. The man who has 
wasted his time—who has thrown away his oppor- 
tunities—is apt to envy the man who has not. 
For instance, there are six shoemakers working in 
one shop. One of them attends to his business. 

| You can hear the music of his hammer late and 
early. He is in love with some girl on the next 
street. He has made up his mind to be a man; 
| to succeed ; to make somebody else happy ; to have 
a home; and, while he is working, in his imagina- 
tion he can see his own fireside, with the firelight 
falling upon the faces of wife and child. The 
other five gentlemen work as little as they can, 
|spend Sunday in dissipation, have the headache 
jon Monday, and, as a result, never advance. The 
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industrious one—the one in love—gains the con- 
fidence of his employer, and in a little while he 
cuts out work for the others. The first thing you 
know, he has a shop of his own; the next, a store— 
because the man of reputation, the man of charac 
ter, the man of known integrity, can buy all he 
wishes in the United States upon credit. The 


next thing you know he is married, and he has | 


built him a house, and he is happy, and his dream 
has been realized. After awhile the same five 
shoemakers, having pursued the same old course, 
stand on the corner some Sunday as he rides by. 
He has got a carriage. His wife sits by his side, 
her face covered with smiles; and they have got 


two children, their eyes beaming with joy; and | 


the blue ribbons are fluttering in the wind. There- 
upon these five shoemakers adjourn to a saloon, 
and pass a resolution that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between capital and labor.” 


A Child-Admiral, 

RS. BRASSEY in her new work, “ Sunshine 
| and Storm in the East,” says: “The chil 

dren of the sultan are indulged and 
pampered in a way that seems perfectly monstrous 
A droll incident is related. 
the sultan, 
admiral, with a 
corresponding. In this whim he was indulged; 
but the child also insisted on having a war-ship on 
which he could hoist his flag; and that was not so 
easily managed. There was a bridge building 
which would prevent the ship from floating up to 
the palace. ‘The contractors were ordered to open 
the bridge to let the ship pass. To this they very 
naturally demurred, as the work of two or three 
months would have to be undone. But the orders 
of the sultan were imperative. Afraid at the 
risk of losing their heads, the contractors obeyed. 
The bridge was taken down; and a large iron-clad 
being brought out from the docks, was moored in 
view of the nursery window, to gratify the child 
with the sight of a flag being hoisted ‘thus caus- 
ing enormous inconvenience to the whole town for 
months, to say nothing of the waste of money, of 
which the sultan paid very little, and for the Joss 
of which, { imagine, he cared still less.’ ” 


The Wanderer. 


S | he 4 baby! and where did you come from, 
his beautiful summer dz ay? 
And why did you take pretty pussy 


And wander 





30 far away? 
“ Now, tell us, whose little girl are you?” 
Miss S liyness upraised her head, 
And, charmed by the sweet, gentle lady, 
“ My mamma's,” she softly said. 
FANNIE. 

“Ty is almost every man’s privilege, and it be- 
comes his duty, to live within his means—not up 
to, but within them. Wealth does not make the 


| is yet unimpaired. 


| 


man, and should never be taken into account in our | 


judgment of men; but competence should always 
be secured when it can by the practice of economy 
and self-denial to only a tolerable extent.” 


The youngest son of | 
a boy nine years of age, would be an | 
gorgeous uniform and sword | 


| one which cannot have failed 


Jrom a life of invalidism, 
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ARRESTING DISEASE. 

In examining the various reports of cases and 
cures which we have, from time to time, presented 
to the public, the fact that so many diseases of 
long standing have been ameliorated or cured, is 
to arrest attention. 

What we particularly wish to impress upon in- 
valids and their friends, in connection with this 
fact, is the value of Compound Oxygen in arrest- 
ing disease in its early stages and before chronic 
conditions have been established. It must be 
evident to the common sense of every one, that an 
agent which acts so potently in breaking the force 
of diseases which have been at work upon the 
system and exhausting it for vears, can scarcely 
fail to arrest like diseases in their beginning, and 
when the vitality of the body has not been wasted, 

If, therefore, you have the symptoms of con- 
sumption, catarrh, bronchitis, neuralgia, or the in- 
dications of any other disease which may keep its 
hold upon you until it becomes chronic, do not 
neglect the warning indications. Meet the enemy 
upon the very threshold, and while your vitality 
If your regular physic ian fails 
to reach the case, then we offer you, in Compound 
Oxygen, an almost certain means of restoration— 
the way back to health—the agent that may save you 
wr from premature death, 

In saying this, we are not speaking lightly, nor 
from mere professional interests, nor from theory 
or general assumptions. In proof, we offer an 
array of facts and results so large, so well authen- 
ticated, and so positive, that no one in the habit of 
weighing evidence can doubt them. See our 
advertisement on fourth cover-page this number of 
HoME MAGAZINE. 


CHILDREN Cry for Pircner’s Castoria, 
because it is sweet and stops their stomachache. 
Mothers like CasToria because it gives HEALTH 
TO THE CHILD and REST TO THEMSEL VES, and 
Physicians use Casroria because it contains no 


| morphine or other narcotic property. 
| J 
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